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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


BIBLIACA, NO. IV.—INVESTIGATION 
OF THE USUS LOQUENDI OF SCRIP- 
TURE RELATIVE TO SPIRITUAL 
CREATION. 


WE are aware that some of the 
canons of Biblical criticism promul- 
gated at the present day would re- 
quire us to exercise the nicest cau- 
tion in affixing a spiritual or second- 
ary sense to any word or sentence 
in the inspired writings. With all due 
respect however to the just laws of 
interpretation, we cannot bring our- 
selves to submit to the frigid code 
abovemeutioned,or to believe that Ra- 
tional scholiasts, or infidel annotators, 
however useful they may occasional- 
ly be in eliciting the import of He- 
brew or Greek terms—and many of 
them ceitainly have shown too much 
rank hostility to the truth, not to be 
made subservient to its advancement 
in some way—are the proper per- 
sons to lay down the rules of sacred 
hermeneutics. We shall presume 
therefore to enter upon the following 
exercitation by taking for granted 
the fact of a spiritual sense; and 
that not merely in passages which 
are elsewhere expressly interpreted 
by inspired writers in such a sense, 
but in numberless others, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New. 

We shall take it for granted that 
the books of Moses, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms, contain many things 
which are strictly typical in their na- 
ture and design ; as for instance, 

Vox. I.—No. XI. 78 


that the ancient nation of Israel, or 
‘Israel after the flesh,’ was, and 
was designed to be, a type of “ Isra- 
el after the Spirit,” or the true peo- 
ple of God under the Gospel dispen- 
sation, and consequently that in ma- 
ny cases the language which is ori- 
ginally predicated of the former, is 
more fully and emphatically true of 
the latter. And so of other things. 
It no doubt requires a sound discre- 
tion to the determination of the in- 
terior senses of Scripture, but that 
there are such senses, and that they 
may be ascertained without the dan- 
ger of running into licentious, vis- 
ionary, or absurd constructions, we 
see no more reason to doubt, than 
that the Bible is adapted to every 
stage of religious attainment, or that 
the very same passage which con- 
tains milk for children, affords strong 
meat for grown men. 

Our present design is to investi- 
gate the import of one or two scrip- 
tural expressions relative to the work 
of spiritual creation; and this we 
design to do by an induction of sev- 
eral examples forming a connected 
chain of elucidation, which we trust 
will not be without its interest, though 
it may possibly subject the writer to 
the imputation of leaning much more 
strongly to the school of Coccius 
than to that of Grotius—an obliqui- 
ty to which he readily pleads guilty. 
But however this may be, he is per- 
suaded the millenium of theology 
will have arrived when the true 
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meaning of God’s word is ascertain- 
ed, not through the medium of met- 
aphysics, creeds, or lexicons, but by 
the true inductive method, and mak- 
ing the usus loquendi the grand mas- 
ter-key to unlock the doctrines, pre- 
cepts and prophecies of the scriptures. 

The Hebrew tongue has several 
different terms which are usually em- 
ployed to express the act of creation, 
formation, or production, without 
distinctly implying whether the cre- 
ation be from pre-existent matter or 
not. This must be gathered fiom 
the context. These terms are 
N13, 73", and Wy 5; commonly, though 
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not uniformly, rendered in the Greek 
version of the LX. X. by xrifw, rraZus, 
and wow; of which, xri%w, and its 
derivates xricig and xri¢ua, occur by 
far the most frequently in the New 
Testament. ‘That the most simple, 


natural, and original application of 


these terms in both languages, is to 
express material creation, or forma- 
tion, is unquestionable ; at the same 
time, as we have no means of attain- 
ing just conceptions of spiritual ob- 
jects or operations, but through the 
medium of language primarily adap- 
ted to things sensible and material, 
these terms are made use of in the 
sacred writings to represent that new 
creation or moral renovation which 
is wrought by the Spirit of God in 
the soulsof his people. And though 
the general idea of this fact is famil- 
iar to all who are conversant with 
the Bible, it will probably be found 
that a somewhat close and particu- 
lar analysis of the subject will cast 
the light of a satisfactory solution 
upon several dark and difficult pas- 
sages. 

The following citations from the 
Old Testament will prepare us for 
the more ample discoveries of the 
same truth in the New ; remarking 
by the way, that the degree to which 
the usus loquendi of the New Testa- 
ment is regulated by that of the Old, 
(we mean in the originals) is but tm- 
perfectly appreciated, and that after 
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ail that has been done in this depart- 
ment, a flood of light yet remains to 
be poured from this source on ihe 
interpretation of the Evangelists and 
Apostles. 

Psalm li. 10. Creare (s332—Gr. 


xrioov) in me a clean heart, and re- 
new a right spirit within me. 

Ps. cil. 18. This shall be written 
for the generation to come, and ‘tnx 
PEOPLE WHICH SHALL BE CREATED 
(#873) Dp—Gr.Aaog 6 xr1Zouevog) shall 


praise the Lord. Compare with this 

Ps. xxii. 31. They—shall declare 
his righteousness to ad NATION THAT 
SHALL BE BORN. (79)3 COyo—Gr. 


aw ru rex OnTou.sve) 

Is. xliii. 7. I will say to the north 
give up; and to the south, keep not 
back; bring my sons from far, and 
my daughters from the ends of the 
earth; even every one that is called 
by my name, for I have crearEp 
HIM (VARID—Gr. xaradxsvada avrov) 


for my glory; I have rormep um 
(vnrs°—Gr. erraca aurov) ; yea, I 


have MADE HIM (yivwy—Gr. sroinge 
OUTOV. ) 
Is. ixv. 17, 


8. For behold, I crz- 
ATE (NV '337) 


(3 new heavens and a 
new earth—be ye glad and rejoice 
forever in that which I crvare, for 
behold, I create Jerusalem a re- 
joicing and her people a joy. 

xliii. 21. This people have 1 
FORMED (HS? COy—GGr. Anov pov 
bv wspironcauyy) for myself; they 
shall show forth my praise. 

Observe now the parallel language 
of the New Testament. 

1 Pet. ii. 9. But ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, « ho- 
ly nation, a peculiar people, (Aaos ss 
wéepironow) that ye should show forth 
the praises, &§c 

Eph. ii. 10. For we are his work~- 
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MANSHIP, (7oinn.) CREATED (xei0bev- 
te) in Christ Jesus unto good works. 
Chap. iv. 24. That ye put on the 
new man (xaivov avdowrov) which af- 
ter God is CREATED (xridbevla) in 
righteousness and true holiness. 

2 Cor. v. 17. Wherefore if any 
man is in Christ he is a NEW CREA- 
TION (x101g xoLIVvn. ) 

Gal. vi. 15. For in Christ Jesus, 
neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a NEW 
CREATION (xaivy xriC1s.) 

The above cited passages clearly 
bring to our view a people of divine 
extraction, a holy seed, upon whom 
a supernatural renovation has pas- 
sed, and towards whom, consequent- 
ly, the Most High sustains the rela- 
tion of CREATOR, in a different sense 
from what he does towards the rest 
of human kind. This people, as we 
have before intimated, were prefigur- 
ed by his ancient Israel ; and so far 
as the two people are considered in 
this relation to each other, what is 
affirmed of the peculiar and super- 
natural generation of the one, may 
be regarded as holding equally true 
of the other. The attributes and 
predicates of the type, naturally glide 
into those of the antitype, and vice 
versa. Accordingly we find the 
prophet saying, 

Is. xliti. 1. Thus saith the Lord 
that FORMED THEE (82) O Jacob, 


that CREATED THEE (793°) O Israel. 


Ver. 15. ITamthe Lord, your Ho- 
ly One, the CREATOR OF FSRAEL 
(Omw’ sv.) Perhaps the follow- 


ing passage in Peter may be under- 
stood in the same sense. 

1 Pet. iv. 19. That they commit 
the keeping of their souls unto God 
as @ FAITHFUL CREATOR (ws Tw mi0ln 
xtirn.) ‘That is, to that Creator, 
who, having formed them anew, 
would be faithful to his promises, as 
might be inferred from the relation 
he now bore to them. 

The following passages having 
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reference to Christ, considered in 
his all-important relation to this new 
creation-—the spiritual Genesis—are 
too conspicuous to be passed by 
without notice. Although the name 
and nature of God Supreme are in 
this “one Mediator between God 
and man,’ yet the sacred writers 
frequently labor to establish also with 
the utmost clearness his community 
of nature with his redeemed people, 
and to bring him viewed as man, as 
near to them as possible in the like- 
ness of their spiritual origin, corres- 
ponding graces, related sufferings, 
similar death unto sin, and kindred 
resurrection to eternal life and glo- 
ry. It should not surprise us, there- 
fore, to find in numerous instances 
the very same expressions applied 
to Christ and his people—the head 
and the members—for the Apostle 
tells us that “ both he that sanctifi- 
eth and they that are sanctified are 
all of one.”’ They are mutually as- 
similated to each other in the whole 
process of their divine nativity and 
sanctified life, as far as their distinct 
natures render such an inter-confor- 
mity possible. Of the two follow- 
ing passages we observe, that unless 
it be granted that the second was 
designed by the Holy Spirit, in fram- 
ing the usus loquendi of his word, to 
contain an express allusion to thre 
first, or an adoption of it as a suffi- 
ciently correct, though not literal, 
version of the original Hebrew, but 
little stress is to be placed upon it in 
the present investigation. 

Prov. viii. 22. The Lard posses- 
sed (3p) me in the beginning of his 


ways. ‘Thus rendered by the LXX. 
Kupiog exrids pe apyny odwy aurou. 
Our English translators have gratui- 
tously, and we think erroneously, 
supplied the preposition in, which 
entirely changes the phasis of the 
Hebrew reading. The true trans- 
lation no doubt would be— The Lord 
possessed me as the beginning of his 
ways. It may be questioned by the 
reader, whether this passage, spoken 
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of Wisdom, or indeed the whole 
chapter, has any reference whatever 
to Christ. We answer, that we 
leave it to him to judge whether the 
inspired penman of the Apocalypse, 
intended an allusion to this passage 
in the following. For ourselves we 
think he did. 

Rev. ii. 14. These things saith 
the Amen, the faithful and true Wit- 
ness, THE BEGINNING OF THE CREA- 
TION OF GOD (7) apyn sng xTITEWS TOU 
écov. Compare this with 

Col. i. 15—17. Who is the image 
of the invisible God, the First-bORN 
OF THE WHOLE CREATION (pwroro- 
xog maons xtidews) for by him (rather 
in connection with him) were all 
things created (ev autw exritdn ca 
swavra) that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers: allthings 
were created (exritras) by him and 
for him. And he is before all things 
(mpo wavrwv) and by him all things 
consist. And he is the head of the 
body, the church; who is the begin- 
ning, (apy) the first born from the 
dead (mpororoxog sx suv vexpwv) that 
in all things he might have the pre- 
eminence. 

We are aware that this is relied 
on as a proof-text in support of the 
proper divinity of our Lord, and of 
his efficient agency in the creation 
of the material universe; and as we 
cordially believe the doctrine, we 
are not prepared to deny that this 
passage legitimately proves it. At 
the same time we conceive that this 
gense of a material creation does 
not come up to the plenitude of the 
Apostle’s meaning. We strongly 
question whether the primary and 
predominant import of the passage 
has reference to the creation of the 
visible heavens and earth, and the 
various orders of intelligences. With- 
out excluding this, we rather appre- 
hend its main bearing is on the new 
creation—the spiritual economy— 
the peArovgav omovsevnvy (Heb. ii. 5,) 
of which Immanuel himself forms 
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the most prominent part, and occu- 
pies the highest station ; this dispen- 
sation being subjected in all its de 
partments to his Mediatorial supre- 
macy. ‘This view of the matter we 
think is confirmed by the express 
mention of “ the church” in the 1éth 
verse. 

We have alluded to the term osmov- 
evy which occurs in the place al- 
ready cited, and also in ch. i. 6, of 
the same Epistle. When he bring- 
eth again the first-begotten into the 
world (eg ryv omoupsevnv) he saith, 
Let ail the angels of God worship 
him. This we do not understand of 
the material world—the terraqueous 
globe—which we inhabit, and into 
which Jesus was brought at his in- 
carnation, but of the dispensation— 
age (aswv)—or economy,upon which 
the Massiah entered at his resnrrec- 
tion, when he was by the right hand 
of God exalted, and manifested to 
be the Son of God with power, and 
fully advanced to his highest glory 
as Mediator, being then inaugurated 
as Lord and Head of his kingdom, 
and appointed to administer a spirit- 
ual dominion over his new created 
people. With this view of Christ’s 
post, resurrection, dignity, and glo- 
ry, and with the preceding exposi- 
tion in our minds, we may perhaps 
suggest an improved rendering of 
the final clause of Heb. ix. 11; That 
is to say, not of this building. We 
render it literally—not of this crra- 
TION, (ov taurng tyg xTIews.) We 
have only to conceive of Christ’s 
having now entered upon a purely 
spiritual dispensation—which fact 
forms the key to the whole Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and in which light alone 
the Apostle seems determined to 
know Christ, (2 Cor. v. 16,) an 
economy in which types, and cere- 
monies, and holy places, and sacrifi- 
cial offerings are done away, and the 
great antitype has come, and having 
passed into the heavens, has to do 
with “a greater and more perfect 
Tabernacle, not made with hands, 
that is to say, not of this CREATION :”’ 
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not pertaining to the visible, earthly 
Jewish system, but one adapted to 
the genius of the spiritual creation, 
and all is plain and easy. 

A single additional passage, in- 
volving the term and the topic in 
question, is all that I shall consider 
at present. ‘Taking the above ex- 
position as a clue, we may venture 
to advance into the mazes of the 
much-disputed paragraph in the 
eighth of Remans ver. 19—23, re- 
specting the earnest expectation, 
unwilling subjection, &c. of what 
the Apostle terms the creature, or 
perhaps more correctly rendered the 
CREATION (xtidis.) We may not 
have attained pertectly to the sense 
of the Apostle; but we are persua- 
ded that if that sense is ever reach- 
ed by an interpreter, it must be by a 
similar process to that which we 
have instituted—a careful induction 
of parallelisms. 

The result of our examination 
of the passage is that we are not 
prepared to affix any one exclusive 
meaning to the word xrisig in this 


connexion, and perhaps the fault of 


former expositions has been the at- 
tempting to ascertain some single 
genuine sense, while every other has 
been studiously discarded. Still, we 
imagine the previous discussion will 
enable us to limit and restrict the 
signification within somewhat nar- 
rower bounds than have frequently 
been given it, and to determine its 
most legitimate meaning. ‘The most 
common, leading, and predominant 
usage of a particular phrase is sure- 
ly entitled to great respect whenever 
we are endeavoring to settle its im- 
port in a doubtful connection. If 
we mistake not, the remarks already 
made have gone far to establish one 
prevailing import of the term in 
question—to wit, that of spiritual 
creation. And though it be admit- 
ted that several instances occur in 
which it has an unlimited application 
to the whole human race—as when 
itis said Go, preach the gospel to 
every CREATURE (tT) wan xqidss ;) 
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and, neither is there any CREATURE 
(xriis) that is not manifest in his 
sight ; yet it usually specifies the re- 
generated portion of mankind. In 
the present case therefore we think 
it safe to confine it to the human 
race, excluding all the provin-es of 
the manimate creation, and at the 
same time to contract sti!l more its 
dominant signification, and regard, 
it as having a primary and emphatic 
reference to that class of men who 
are inade new creatures in Christ. 
We beg the reader to note the 
context. The Apostle is speaking 
to Christians and of Christians. In 
ver. 16 he had said, “The Spivit it- 
self beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God.” 
But to this he conceives that an ob- 
jection might be urged on the score 
of the sufferings and afflictions to 
which the people of God—even his 
new creation—-are subject in this 
life. But this was an old objection. 
The Psalmist had stumbled at this 
stumbling stone, and “ his feet had 
well nigh slipped.” The royal Ec- 
clesiast had made it the text and bur- 
den of his plaintive discourse “ that 
there was one event to the righteous 
and the wicked :”? and the godly in 
all ages had had the waters of a full 
and bitter cup wrung out to them. 
Paul, therefore, whose mind was 
deeply imbued with the letter and 
the spirit of the Old ‘Testament Scrip- 
tures, and probably had at the time 
those or similar portions of it sug- 
vested to his thoughts, admits the fact, 
but denies the inference; which if 
we understand his scope, he does 
mainly by the two following argu- 
ments: 1. That the Spint of God 
whose operations are according to 
truth, wrought in believers 2 strong 
expectation and confident hope of 
deliverance. 2. That the Provi- 


dence of God so overruled their af- 
flictions, and made them work to- 
gether for good, that they were not 
to be regarded as at all militating 
with the reality of their justified 
This then we conceive is the 


state. 
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drift of the passage, having a main 
reference to the sufferings of Chris- 
tians, yet not so exclusively so, but 
that his language may fairly be con- 
sidered as recognising the whole hu- 
man family—the creature of God 
in an eminent sense—as sharing in 
the calamity. This view of the sub- 
ject we shall endeavor to confirm by 
a more particular consideration of 
the words, in giving which we shall 
make some slight variations from 
the common translation, for the pro- 
priety of which we simply refer the 
reader to the original, unbroken by 
our “apron a into verses. 

Ch. viii. For the earnest ex- 
pectation of ihe CREATURE (xsiGews) 
waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. ‘That is, there is in 
believers a confident anticipation— 
an imbued expectancy—an instinc- 
tive looking-for, of a day of deliver- 
ance ; W hen the blessedness of their 
lot as the sons of God shall be man- 
ifested in their perfect enlargement 
from all trouble and sorrow forever. 
If the creature here be understood, 
as it is by some, of the inanimate 
creation, we see not how the asser- 
tion tends particularly to the conso- 
lation of believers. 

Ver. 20. 26. For the Creation 
(xrisig¢) has been made subject to 
vanity—and is kept so—(not willing- 
ly, but by reason of him that hath 
subjected the same) in hope that the 
Creation itself also (% avrn xrisig) 
shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liber- 
ty of the sons of God. ‘The inquiry 
is now to be answered. What is to 
be understood by the vanity (paras- 
orys) here spoken of? The other 
passages in which this word is found 
in the New Testament,—and they 
are but two—will afford us little aid 
in the explanation. Eph.iv. 17. That 
ye walk not as other Gentiles walk in 
the vanity (warcsornrs) of their minds. 
2 Pet. ii. 18. When they speak great 
swelling words of vanity. ‘The apos- 
tle evidently intends something in 
this place very different from a mere 
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corrupt state of mind, and where 
shall we find a clue to guide us to 
his meaning? We have intimated 
that noticing the objection abovemen- 
tioned, he probably had the general 
drift of the book of Ecclesiastes in 
his mind’s eye. And the use of this 
turn strongly confirms the supposi- 
tion; for no word occurs more fre- 
quently in Solomon’s sermon,and the 
whole strain of that book goes to 
proclaim the vanity of our mortal lot 
considered as a sufferinglot. “ Van- 
ity of vanities (warasorngs BorouornT wy ) 
saith the preacher, all is vanity (ra 
ravra woloorns).’” ‘All things come 
alike to all: there is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked.”— 
“There is a vanity (uolouolng) which 
is done upon the earth, that there be 
just men unto whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the wick- 
ed.”’—*‘ Seeing there be many things 
that increase vanity (uarouornra) is 
man the better? For who knoweth 
what is good for man in this life, all 
the days of his vain hfe (palasorn- 
tog aurov,) which spreadeth as a sha- 
dow.”’—* Therefore I went about to 
cause my heart to despair of all the 
labor which I took underthe sun.”’ 
These quotations might be indefinite- 
ly multiplied, but the labor would be 
superfluous. Every pious reader is 
apprised of the general tenor of this 
book of Solomon, and we presume 
will perceive at once how naturally 
it would occur to the apostle’s mind 
in treating of this common-place of 
the Tempter—the afflictions of the 
saints. Our object is gained if we 
have satisfactorily accounted for the 
use of the term (poarasorns) i in this 
connection: for in accounting for it, 
we doin fact explain it, and pour a 
concentration of light upon the whole 
passage. 

The sacred writers having touched 
upon the condition of man in this life 
—even righteous regenerated man— 
and allowed that it was calamitous, 
though not hopeless, digresses for a 
moment according toa usual custom 
with him, intoa kind of collateral com- 
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ment on the subject, and assures his 
readers, that this unhappy state as it 
respects the new creation isa fancied 
one—that it is against the grain— 
an oppressive durance under which 
they remain by constraint, and from 
which they are sighing to be set free 
—that this innate longing desire for 
release is the working of the new 
nature within, and consequently a 
pledge of its being effected, seeing 
the very Spirit itself aided their infir- 
mities in this respect with ineffable 
groanings, of whice the burden was 
deliverance! deliverance!! Never- 
theless, as He that hath subjected 
them to this allotment has wise ends 
to answer by it, they submit for the 
present, upheld by the animating hope 
that such a creation as they have now 
become, particularly their bodies, 
being made temples of the Holy 
Ghost, though now for a season ren- 
dered the seats of suffering and the 


prey of corruption, shall partake of 


a glorious liberty and receive redemp- 
tion from every curse. The apos- 


tle’s express mention of the body in 


ver. 23, leads us to consider it em- 
braced and holding a place in the 
expectant new creation. By the 
* bondage of corruption” we suppose 
is intended the body’s liability to dis- 
ease, wasting, death, and putrefac- 
tion in the grave ; the very acme and 
consummation of the vanity before 
described. 

Ver. 22, 23. For we know that 
THE WHOLE CREATION (Tada xridi¢) 
groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now: And not only they, 
but ourselves also which have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
do groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our bodies. 

Well might the Apostle, speaking 
in the name of Christians who were 
taught of God and were familiar with 
his word, say, We know that such has 
been the disastrous lot of good men in 
all ages; fora large portionofthe word 
is occupied with the records of the 
fact, and especially the book of the 
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Royal Preacher abovementioned may 
be considered as a kind of vocal or- 
gan giving vent to the sighs and groans 
of an oppressed creation. But not 
only, he adds, are we informed upon 
divine authority that this has invaria- 
bly been the case in all past periods, 
but we find the same economy still 
continues. Even we_ ourselves, 
Apostles and others, who live under 
a more perfect dispensation, and 
have the first fruits of the Spirit, find 
by experience that we are not exempt 
from the universal law: we are com- 
pelled to take up the lamentations of 
our fathers, and echo the groans 
which have sounded from the heaving 
bosoms of the saintsin all ages; and 
we are intensely looking forw ard, to- 
gether with the whole body of the 
new creation, to the day of our com- 
plete adoption, the bright and wel- 
come eara of our finished sorrows. 


G. B. 


REMARKS ON ROMANS V. 14. 


"AAW? Bacireveey 6 Savaros aad 
"Adam weyers Muiiodwe 5 dai ris pi 
OPALTHCOVTAS Cri TH) OWOIIATE THE Wo 
easadswg “Adam. 

Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression. 

In this verse a class of persons is 
spoken of, who are said (1.) to have 
lived before Moses ; (2.) to have 
sinned ; (3.) not to have sinned like 
Adam ; and (4.) to have experien- 
ced death, which is otherwise the 
consequence of sin. An interest- 
ing inquiry naturally arises, Of whom 
does the Apostle speak. 

The generally received opinion 
has been, that he is speaking of in- 
fants before actual transgression, 
and of course that by sin is intended 
imputed sin. ‘To such a view of the 
subject there are weighty objections. 

1. In the whole context before 
and after, there is no mention of in- 
fants, nor any allusion to them. 
Such an allusion is not contained in 
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the phrase all men, which occurs so 
often in this chapter ; for this ex- 
pression is meant to designate, not 
men of different ages and capaci- 
ties, but men of all. nations, that is, 
Gentiles as well as Jews. This willbe 
evident to any one who reflects that 
the extension of the gospel to the 
Gentiles was one of the principal 
points of controversy in the apostolic 
age. 

2. There was no reason for the 
specific mention of infants that lived 
before the giving of the Mosaic law, 
rather than of those that lived after 
that event, for both classes of in- 
fants are similarly situated as it re- 
spects sinning against God or against 
his law. , 

3. If infant children were intend- 
ed, then, at least according to the 
form in which the doctrine of impu- 
tation is usually held, we might have 
expected the directly opposite mode 
of expression, viz. them that had 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression. 

4. The fact that infant children 


may suffer pain and death before 
they commit actual sin, does not 
prove that the apostle had them in 


view. The animal creation are the 
subjects of similar suffering, and so 
is man frequently before he sees the 
light of life. The Apostle is evi- 
dently speaking of man in the per- 
fection of his nature, on whom he 
could urge and enforce moral duty. 
In general reasonings of the kind 
here given, there is no necessity 
nor occasion to make individual ex- 
ceptions. 

5. The word apapravw, which is 
rendered to sin, naturally implies 
actual transgression. On the mean- 
ing of this word in ver. 12, Witsius 
remarks, (Econ. Cov. B. I. Ch. 1. 
Sect. 8.) “Itis very clear to any not 
bewitched with prejudice, that when 
the Apostle affirms, that all have sin- 
ned, he speaks of an act of sinning, 
or of an actual sin; the very term, 
to sin, denoting anaction. It is one 
thing to sin, another to be sinful, if 
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I may so speak.’’ With this lan- 
guage I fully accord, although Wit- 
sius himself supposes that this sin 
was the first sin of Adam imputed to 
all men. 

6. It was aside from the design of 
St. Paul to advance the idea of the 
imputation of Adam’s first sin. He 
had proved the guilt of all men; that 
of the Jews in violating a positive 
law, and that of the Gentiles in vio- 
lating a law written in their hearts, 
Rom. ii. 15. Adam first violated a 
positive law of his Maker ; the con- 
nexion of his posterity with him was 
such, that they individually, when 
they begin to act, begin to sin per- 
sonally, and of course become ob- 
noxious to death. 

St. Paul, having stated, verse 12, 
that all have sinned, proceeds to 
prove it. 13. For until the law, 
sin was in the world: but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. 14. 
Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over them 
that had not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression.” 

Those of the human race who liv- 
ed between Adam and Moses, died 
without having violated the particu- 
lar law given to our first parents ; 
but, as death follows only sin; and 
sin implies a law, therefore there 
must have been a law, different from 
the special prohibition prescribed to 
Adam, and prior to the law revealed 
through Moses. ‘This is the law of 
nature referred to in Romansii. 15. 
The sin, therefore,of which the A pos- 
tle speaks is a sin against some law: 
but sin imputed to infants before ac- 
tual transgression, is not of this cha- 
racter. 

6. When the Apostle speaks of the 
sins of the Gentiles, and of those of 
the Jews, in the preceding chapters, 
he does not speak of the imputed sin 
of Adam, or of depravity of nature 
previous to actual transgression, but 
of personal sins. He labors to con- 
vince Jews and Gentiles of mature 
years, such as could understand him, 
that men, and that they themselves 
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therefore were personally sinners. 
He insists on this subject here, and 
it best corresponded with his object, 
and with the whole train of his rea- 
soning, to show that all men are ac- 
tual transgressors by the influence of 
their relation to Adam. The fact 
that Adam’s first sin is imputed to 
all men, would not have proved this ; 
nor would it have been proved, bare- 
ly by the fact that men have an ori- 
ginal depravity derived from Adam, 
which is prior to personal or actual 
sins, but will surely produce them. 
He had been demonstrating the fact 
that living intelligent men were sin- 
ners, and he pursues this demonstra- 
tion here. 

8. The Apostle writes, verse 20, 
«¢ Moreover the law entered that the 
offence might abound.” This lan- 
guage implies that there already ex- 
isted a law, which mankind trans- 
gressed ; and the law which entered 
increased these transgressions. No 
law could enter which could increase 
the guilt of the original apostasy, or 
of the depravity which flowed down 
from Adam. But if we suppose, 
that the Apostle speaks of the law 
of nature, as that law, in the viola- 
tion of which all have sinned, then 
we can easily understand how the 
law enters and makes the offence 
abound. By the law of nature I 
mean the eternal, immutable rule of 
right and wrong, of which the moral 
law is the sum, in its application to 
man. President Edwards says, (Ori- 
ginal Sin, B. II. ch. 4.sect. 2.) “The 
law which is the original and univer- 
sal rule of righteousness and judg- 
ment to all mankind, was another 
law, of far more ancient date, even 
the law of nature, which began as 
early as the human nature began, 
and was established with the first 
father of mankind, and in him with 
the whole race. The positive pre- 
cept of abstaining from the forbid- 
den fruit, being given for the trial 
ef his compliance with this law of 
nature ; of which the main rule is 
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supreme regard to God and _ his 
will.” 

The law which entered, the moral 
law, made a fuller revelation of this 
original law ; and the actual sins of 
men became more criminal, and to 
human view more numerous. 

9. The contrast between Christ 
and Adam requires a different expo- 
sition. 

Adam is the head of the whole 
human race. All who have descend- 
ed from him have, simply by their 
connexion with him, become sinners 
and have died in consequence. 

Now if merely our relation to Ad- 
am as his children produces such 
direful effects; «much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which 
is by one man Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many.”’ Our relation 
with Adam was not voluntary, our 
connexion with Christ is. Our 
relation with Adam affects us, by 
means of motives, exerting an influ- 
ence on moral agents. But the mo- 
tives exhibited in the gospel, and op- 
erating by faith, do triumph over all 
the influence exerted by our condi- 
tion as the offspring of Adam. 

The grace of God and the gift by 
grace through Jesus Christ abound 
to us, by gospel motives operating on 
us, and making us personally right- 
eous in a measure ; and then by pro- 
curing our pardon as sinners, through 
the faith in Christ, which has been 
produced. The proper contrast to 
this is not, the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, or the derivation of a sinful de- 
pravity, which is prior to actual sin ; 
but the real contrast is, the corrupt- 
ing influence of the circumstances, 
in which men, as moral agents, now 
exist, in consequence of Adam’s sin; 
an influence which makes them im- 
mediately personally sinful. 

V. 16. “The judgment was by 
one to condemnation.” The single, 
first sin of Adam produced, in its 
whole effects, such a change, that 
all his offspring are immediately when 
they commence moral actior sinful. 
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and of course condemned ; and im- 
mediately therefore, Adam was by 
the just judgment of God driven 
from paradise, a place, where it was 
certain none of his posterity would 
be fit to dwell. « But the free gift 
is of many offences unto justifica- 
tion.”” By the influence of Adam’s 
sin, all his posterity have sinned per- 
sonally, but their many offences are 
forgiven through Christ. 

V.17, “ For if by one man’s of- 
fence death reigned by one ;’’ if one 
man’s sin made all his posterity to 
sin, simply by the circumstances 
which they inherited from him, as 
their father; “much more they,” who 
are more closely united to Christ, 
and “ who receive abundance of the 
grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ.” 


V. 18. In this verse there is an 


ellipsis to be supplied. There is 
some ground for considering the 18th 
verse as properly coining immedi- 
ately after the 12th,—the 13th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th verses being a 


parenthesis; and then supplying the 
ellipsis inthe 18th verse from the | 2th, 
we should read it in this manner. 
«Therefore, as by the offence of one, 
sin entered into the world and came 
upon all men to condemnation, even 
so the free gift by the abundance of 
grace and the gift of righteousness 
came upon all men unto justification 
of life.” 

Ver. 19. “For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sin- 
ners.”” The word dyuaprwroi, here 
transiated sinners, is a noun, and is 
applied in the New Testament, to 
persons openly and extremely cor- 
rupt, usually occurring in connexion 
with Publicans, who were a notori- 
ously depraved class. It is used as 
a noun for persons actually and fla- 
grantlysinning. In three cases alone 
itis used as an adjective ; Mark viii. 
38, * this adulterous and sinful gene- 
ration.”’ Luke v. 8, Peter said to 
Jesus “J am a sinful man,” but the 
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translators might consistently with 
their practice in other cases have trans- 
lated « | ama man whoam a sinner.’’ 
Rom. vii. 13, “ that sin by the com- 
mandment might become exceeding 
sinful.” 

It is therefore more agreeable 
to the usual meaning of the word, 
dpapruiroi, to suppose it means, im- 
mediately, the world who are living 
and acting before us in circumstances 
in which they can exhibit their moral 
character. ‘ By one man’s disobedi- 
ence many,’’ evenall mankind, “were 
constituted sinners,” they became 
personal offenders; and they are great 
transgressors when their age, know- 
ledge, strength and opportunities per- 
mit it. 

In the same manner do many be- 
come by their union with Christ right- 
eous, by the renovation of their na- 
tures, and the pardon of their sins 
through the blood of Jesus. 

10. The 21st verse affords an ar- 
gument for my interpretation. “That 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even 
so might grace reign through right- 
eousness.”’ ‘To whom isthe language 
applied sin hath reigned unto death. 
Toinfants? No, but tothose in whom 
sin abounded by the entrance of the 
law. These could be only such as 
could understand the law. What of- 
fence could abound except personal 
transgressions? It was sin abound- 
ing that reigned unto death, and no 
sin couldabound but actual, personal; 
for the sin of Adam is one single sin, 
forever the same in its circumstances 
and guilt, and never could be made 
to abound, and if imputed to his 
offspring, must be the same to them 
when imputed, as it was to Adam, 
the moment it was committed. 

11. It may bea fact that all individ- 
uals of the human race have a moral 
character, and are holy or unholy, 
the instant they begin to exist. 
But the fact of the depravity of in- 
fants, is in my apprehension much 
less kept in view in the Scriptures, 
than many have supposed. The 
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doctrine is important, but it is not so 
important as the truth, that all those 
who have knowledgeand understand- 
ing to exhibit a moral character, and 
who can be the objects of reason- 
ing and persuasion, are personally sin- 
ful. {tappears to be the design of the 
Holy Spirit to convince the Jews and 
Gentiles, who might hear the gospel, 
and who were of age to do this, that 
they were sinners, and that all such per- 
sons had ever been considered sin 
pers, even from the time of Adam. 
The reasoning may indeed show that 
infants are sinners, but this was not 
the grand design of the Apostle. 

I will suppose that I am, like Paul, 
writing an epistle toa congregation 
in a heathen land. I first mention 
the gross vices that have prevailed in 
the nations around them ; and show 
how God punishes those vices. I[ 
then appeal to their consciences, and 
remind them that they can discern 
and condemn what is wrong in their 
neighbors; and therefore justly be 
condemned for it themselves. I 
would then show that the best per- 
sons among them, who might be as 
good as Abraham was, were still 
not justified by their works, and final- 
ly I would prove that all men have 
been sinners from the beginning, be- 
cause all have died. I wish to prove 
not so much that they were born sin- 
ners, as that they are sinners now. 
[am laboring to make them feel their 
present sinfulness, and it is more to 
my purpose to prove that all men 
of their years and experience havein 
all periods of the world been sinful : 
than that they have been sinful in in- 
fancy. E. M. 


MEMOIR OF ENOCH PERKINS, ESQ. 


In the progress of eighteen hund- 
red years, Christian principle has ex- 
panded itself into forms as various as 
the circumstances and native tem- 
perament of those who have been un- 
der its influence. 


Many of these 
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forms have been delineated, with 
more or less accuracy, and with dif- 
ferent shades of excellence, accord- 
ing to the subject and the skill of the 
painter. Were they all to be col- 
lected and arranged in one vast gal- 
lery, we should find a rich group, of 
martyrs who bled for the defence of 
our common faith—of ministers who 
prayed and studiedand preached away 
their lives for the salvation of their peo- 
ple—and of youth who remembered 
their Creator when the freshness of 
early scenes invited them to think only 
ofthe world. But of civilians the group 
would be comparatively meagre. A 
few, whom some bright display of in- 
tellect, or some bursts of eloquence 
made conspicuous, might be seen on 
the canvass,—but of the many whose 
course was marked by no uncommon 
brilliancy, though they uniformly man- 
ifested the strictness of Christian 
principle, and at every step scattered 
some blessing on mankind, scarcely 
a trace appears. Perhaps it is ow- 
ing to the want of scenes in their life 
fitted for the pencil, that they have 
been suffered to go down to oblivion, 
or to live only in the oral tradition of 
a few family friends. Certainly it is 
not because their example is less sal- 
utary or needful than that of others. 
But whatever be the cause, this de- 
partment of biography is but partial- 
ly furnished. If the following sketch 
of a respected friend shall add any 
thing to its stores, and excite others 
in similar circumstances, to imitate 
the virtues delineated, the object for 
which it is undertaken will be at- 
tained. 

Enocu Perxtns, Esq. was born in 
Norwich, in this State, in the year 
1760. He was the son of Matthew 
Perkins. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1781. As ascholar, he held 
a high rank in his class for the cor- 
rectiess as well as extent of his ac- 
quisitions. After studying law with 
William Channing, Esq. of Newport, 
R.1., he spent two years and a half 
as a Tutor in Yale .College, and 
then established himself in his profes- 
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sion at Hartford, in 1786. Here he 
resided, in the active and faithful dis- 
charge of duty until his death, which 
took place, after a short, but violent 
sickness, August 28, 1828. 

The life of Mr. Perkins was-one 
of uncommon evenness, and affords 
no incidents which here require a 
more particular notice. The quali- 
ties of his intellect and heart will be 
best illustrated by an exhibition of 
their effects. 

In the domestic relations, he ap- 
peared to peculiar advantage. His 
character was formed by principle 
and not by circumstances. Hence 
he had not one character at home, and 
another radically different abroad. 
Kind, but firm, he won the warmest 
affection and respect of his family. 
In parental government he mingled 
strictness with tenderness and famil- 
iarity. His views of education were 
uncommonly judicious. He promo- 
ted habits of investigation and reflec- 
tion in those about him, not only by 
his own example, but by suggesting 
interesting subjects of thought. His 
conversation was always instructive. 
His house was the seat of that kind, 
sincere hospitality so characteristic 
of a former generation. The Sab- 
bath he observed with great strict- 
ness—for he loved its holy hours, 
its sacred duties. To him it was 
never a weariness. The services of 
the sanctuary, and when these were 
finished, the pages of inspiration, or 
sound theological writings, delighted 
and refreshed his mind. 

Mr. Perkins was distinguished for 
a thorough acquaintance with his 
profession. He had deeply investi- 
gated its principles, and was, to no 
common degree, skilled in the forms 
of legal processes. Hisservicesin this 
department were often put in requi- 
sition. Inthe preparation of a cause 
he spared no pains. The great 
points in it were clearly before his 
mind. Hisclients never suffered by 
his negligence. As a legal adviser 
his opinion had obviously great weight 
with his brethren, and his moral 
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worth won their highest respect. In 
1809, he was appointed attorney for 
the State, for the county of Hartford. 
In this office, he discharged his duty 
as a public prosecutor with a charac- 
teristic regard to moral principle. 
His soul had no sympathy with crime; 
and it was not to be expected that 
one who allowed not delinquencies in 
himself, should look with indulgence 
on those of others. But when from 
his oath, and from regard to the laws 
of the State, and the public morals, 
he dared not be lenient, his strict- 
ness was not attended with unfeeling 
indifference toward the guilty. Those 
most intimately acquainted with him, 
know that his heart was the seat of 
no common tenderness. 

Though Mr. Perkins was a close 
student and his mind loved to grasp 
principles, he was eminently a prac- 
tical man. Method was seen in 
every part of his business. This, 
with unwearied industry, gave him 
time not only to manage his own af- 
fairs discreetly, but to devote much 
attention to public concerns. As a 
member of civil society, he was ever 
ready to bear his part of public bur- 
dens. Whatever tended to make his 
fellow-men more intelligent, or mor- 
al, or happy, found in him a ready 
advocate. He always favored those 
measures, which, in his view, the 
public good demanded. He was 
not wont to inquire what course 
would best subserve his own schemes 
for office or influence. He formed 
his opinions for himself, and was not 
afraid to express them before he 
knew the opinion of the majority. 
When appointed, as he often was, 
to civil offices, he executed the du- 
ties promptly and efficiently. To 
assume responsibility was, in his 
case, to discharge it ;—and none 
doubted whether the duty would be 
done in the best time and in the best 
manner. You would hear no com- 
plaints of sacrifices, and no loud pro- 
fessions of regard for the public wel- 
fare. He sought not popularity at 
the expense of principle, but follow- 
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ed the dictates of his own judgment, 
confident that in the end, his servi- 
ces would meet the approbation of 
the wise and good. If in this course 
of independent integrity, he had 
sometimes to stem the current of a 
temporary excitement, his was only 
the experience of others of a simi- 
lar character ;—but. the final opin- 
ion even of opposers proves it is still 
true, that he who walketh uprightly, 
walketh surely. 

Mr. Perkins was much esteemed 
and resorted to, as an adviser in cases 
of difficulty. For this office he was 
well qualified. He looked coolly 
into the intricacies of a subject, and 
it wes rare that he did not penetrate 
them to the bottom. His powers 
of discrimination were strong ; his 
knowledge of business and of char- 
acter, extensive ; his prudence, pe- 
culiar. He did not decide, nor give 
counsel, hastily. The case must be 
thoroughly before his own mind, or 
he would not express his opinion on 
it. To these qualities he added 
those of unbending integrity and 
honesty of purpose. ‘These gave 
his advice its peculiar value. When 
I consult another in a doubtful case, 
I do not wish him to decide as he 
thinks will be agreeable to my feel- 
ings. I wish him to examine, to dis- 
criminate, to judge, so far as he is 
able, correctly ;—and when this 
mental process is completed, to give 
me the result just as it lies in his own 
mind. Experience, discrimination, 
prudence, otherwise go for nought. 
It is uncompromising honesty which 
1 require in my adviser—not an ami- 
able compliance with my wishes or 
false conclusions. Rarely, is such 
an adviser to be found. Such, how- 
ever, was Mr. Perkins, and it is not 
wonderful that he should have been 
often employed in this capacity. 
Thoroughly upright himself, he took 
it for granted that those who sought 
his advice, were seeking for the right 
path. Asa skilful, honest guide, he 
pointed it out; not taking counsel 
from their fears, their wishes, or 
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their opinions. Few, it is believed, 
have had occasion to regret follow- 
ing his advice, or have deviated from 
it without strong fears that they were 
wrong. He was often chosen by 
the church of which he was a mein- 
ber, as a delegate to ecclesiastical 
councils. On these occasions, his 
opinion was listened to attentively, 
and had great influence on the de- 
cisions of the body. It was not from 
any embellishments of oratory, that 
he exerted this influence; but from 
his well known character for integ- 
rity, for prudence, for discrimination, 
and from the evidence of those qual- 
ities manifested in his advice. ‘T'o 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
forms of business, and experience in 
the practical concerns of life, he 
joined a strong regard for religious 
order and the welfare of the church. 
The value of such qualities in the lay 
delegates to ecclesiastical councils, 
it would be difficult for one not vers- 
ed in such things to estimate. 

Mr. Perkins was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
in 1808, and was annually re-elect- 
ed until his death. Though at the 
time of his appointment and for ma- 
ny years after, he was much occupi- 
ed with his professional business, he 
attended forty-nine of the fifty-eight 
meetings of the Board held during 
that period. He did not merely at- 
tend—for it was not his custom to 
do business by halves. He came 
with a mind well informed respect- 
ing the concerns of the Society. He 
knew what was necessary to be done, 
for the ground had been previously 
explored. And when the progress 
of improvement made changes ex- 
pedient, he was qualified to judge 
what, and how great those changes 
should be. ‘Though not apt to catch 
at novelties, from. a restless desire for 
innovation, and though advancing to 
that period of life in which men are 
prone to discover a strong attach- 
ment te old opinions and measures, 
with a cheerfulness always manifest 
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where principle and not feeling gov- 
erns, he was ready to modify plans 
and institutions to suit existing cir- 
cumstances. ‘This trait in his char- 
acter was valuable, as uniting the 
experience of years with that plia- 
bility of earlier life, which is neces- 
sary to adapt measures to the pres- 
ent condition of the community. If 
this trait is not always found in our 
venerable aged, let it be remember- 
ed that so great a sacrifice of early 
opinions and of attachment to former 
modes of action, was never required 
ofany former generation. The pro- 
gress of improvement is now so rap- 
id, that even those just come to the 
meridian of life, in respect to the 
plans for promoting religion and ed- 
ucation especially, are comparative- 
ly old. 

Mr. Perkins was for a long time 
a member of the Committee of Mis- 
sions, on whom during the recess of 
the Board, devolves the appointment 
of missionaries, with the manage- 
ment of other important concerns. 
Though all these services were en- 
tirely gratuitous, and made no slight 
drafts on his time and attention, he 
never manifested a desire to shift the 
trouble and responsibility on to oth- 
ers. When his counsel was needed, 
you might ask it without any fear 
that he would consider you as an un- 
welcome intruder. When his attend- 
ance was requisite, at the frequent 
meetings of the committee, you 
might be sure he would be punctn- 
al, and would manifest no disposition 
to despatch the business hastily and 
imperfectly, because it was a public 
and nota personal concern. Mere- 
ly to permit one’s name to be enroll- 
ed among the officers of a benevo- 
lent society, requires no sacrifice, 
and deserves no special recompense; 
but for years to perform silently, 
perplexing duties, the only recom- 
pense of which in this world is the 
consciousness of doing good, and to 
perform them with all the fidelity 
and interest manifested in a person- 
al and profitable business, deserves, 
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as it will receive, a greater than hu- 
man reward. 

The services of Mr. Perkins as a 
Trustee of the Hartford Grammar 
School, ought not here to be over- 
looked. Their value is seen in the 
great increase of the Fund, and in 
the high reputation which the school 
attained, chiefly through his perse- 
vering exertions. It was an object 
dear to his heart. The care of the 
funds, the selection of instructers, 
and the management of the institu- 
tion generally, had been for many 
years chiefly under his control. Not 
feeling as is sometimes the case, that 
his trust was performed when the 
teachers had been hired and paid, 
he expressed a warm interest in their 
welfare. He easily entered into the 
peculiar feelings of a student ;—and 
in his society, such was the fresh- 
ness of his recollections of college 
scenes and studies, the disparity of 
age was soon forgotten. They were 
ever sure of his sympathy and co- 
operation. He often visited the 
school, to learn its state as to order 
and improvement, and to encourage 
both the teacher and the pupils. He 
spent much of the past summer, in 
overseeing the erection of a large 
and convenient building, for the pur- 
pose of introducing an extended 
course of instruction. He lived to 
accomplish this favorite purpose, and 
to leave a visible memorial of his 
discreet management. 

Though Mr. Perkins had retired 
from the more active scenes of pro- 
fessional business, for several years, 
he continued to feel a deep interest 
in the welfare of society. He did 
not, as is sometimes the case with 
men in the enjoyment of a competen- 
cy, give way to that love of ease 
which attends increasing age. As 
he remarked to a friend not long be- 
fore his death, he ‘ was never more 
busily occupied’ than at that period. 
Not indeed in pushing forward his 
own interests,—but in those various 
public services which require the 
experience of years, and the security 
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of an established character. Hence 
the remark so frequent at his death, 
that it would be no easy matter to 
supply his place. It is sometimes 
thought that when men have reach- 
ed the age of sixty or sixty-five, the 
public have little more to expect from 
them. But if former years have 
been well improved, this is the peri- 
od of life in which the public has a 
special interest. In the morning of 
his days, man is too often the crea- 
ture of impulse. ‘Childhood and 
youth are vanity ;’ almost always, 
so far as concerns the public, and 
not seldom as concerns individual 
improvement. Then succeeds a pe- 
riod in which the love of pleasure 
predominates. The public good, or 
even the public affairs in any shape, 
are scarcely thought of. Then 
comes the time to gain a name, to 
make provision for one’s family, to 
struggle with rivals in the pursuit of 
honor, or in the road to wealth. In 
this pressure of private claims, there 
is often little disposition or leisure 
to attend to those many gratuitous 
services, which are essential to the 
public prosperity. These moré nat- 
urally cluster around a later period, 
when experience is ripe, when the 
character is established, when the 
aspirings of ambition are checked 
by age, and the calls of private in- 
terest grow less clamorous. Besides, 
the intensity of competition, and the 
rewards of successful exertion in 
middle life, fill the places of the most 
conspicuous, almost as soon as they 
sink into the grave. But it is no 
easy matter to fill up the vacancies. 
where theacquisitions are so peculiar, 
and the pleasure of doing good, or 
desire to promote the public welfare, 
is the only reward. 

The mind of Mr. Perkins was in- 
quisitive and always characterised 
by an ardent thirst for knowledge. 
In the midst of active life, he pursued 
his literary studies so far as more 
important avocations would permit. 
But when, with increasing age, he 
had retired somewhat from business, 
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much of his time was devoted to 
reading. In this employment he 
always found delight ; it amused and 
refreshed him after care and fatigue. 
Rarely does a youthful student en- 
gage in his literary pursuits with 
more ardor and heart felt pleasure, 
than he did even in the latter years of 
his life. Thus it was that he kept 
along with the spirit of the age, and 
preserved himself from the peevish- 
ness and discontent, the listlessness 
and mental decay, so often the at- 
tendants of declining years. While 
the aged maintain this character, 
they will seldom have occasion te 
feel that their successors wish to 
shove them off the stage, or are 
weary of their society. As history 
rarely keeps up with the progress of 
time, and never preserves all those 
little anecdotes which illustrate the 
characters and measures of former 
years, the intelligent aged are the 
only chroniclers of many events 
which cannot fail to interest the 
young. If to this they add cheerful- 
ness, and a disposition to look favor- 
ably on scenes now passing, their so- 
ciety will be eagerly sought. The 
tree which is loaded at once with the 
blossoms of spring and the fruits of 
autumn, will never be forsaken. 

Mr. Perkins made a public pro- 
fession of religion during his resi- 
dence as tutor in Yale College. 
Uniformity was a prominent feature 
in his Christian character. Judg- 
ment rather than feeling was the 
characteristic trait of his mind. Ha- 
bit strengthened this temperament. 
His religious feelings sprang from 
clear views of truth, and like truth, 
were in a great degree invariable, 
except by a steady growth. He was 
not inraptures to-day, and you might 
be sure he would not be sunk into 
the depths of despondency to-mor- 
row. He did not easily take fire, 
and burst into a blaze on the first 
exhibition of a subject: but then 
he did not easily forget the exhibi- 
tion. It made a deeper and still 
deeper impression on his mind. He 
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did not, at once, give up his whole 
soul to a proposed plan for doing 
good; but then he weighed its 
claims, he examined its practicabili- 
ty, and when satisfied on these points 
he moved forward to do his part in 
its accomplishment, with that fixed- 
ness of purpose which springs from 
the united approbation of the judg- 
mentand of the heart. If you wish 
to produce a deep temporary impres- 
sion, to call forth a burst of feeling, 
or a sudden effort, you would not do 
well to select a congregation of such 
men. But if you wish to executea 
plan of benevolence, which requires 
persevering exertions, an increase of 
feeling from year to year; which 
commends itself to an enlightened 
Christian judgment and _ heart ; 
which demands the support of those 
who will not pour out their treasures 
and exhaust their strength to day for 
an object which will be supplanted 
by some other object, and be aban- 
doned to-morrow, you would do well 
to enlist in your cause men like him. 

The exigencies of the church re- 
quire the same variety in the char- 
acter of Christians as is necessary in 
the business of life. If all were ar- 
dent, suddenly susceptible, and easily 
diverted from one object already un- 
dertaken, by another which has the 
charm of novelty, and, it may be, 
seems to offer a wider range of do- 
ing good, confusion and inefficiency 
would follow. On the other hand, if 
all were cautious—it might almost 
be said, judicious—-if none had a 
spirit which presses forward enter- 
prises that seem many times rash 
and premature, the rapid advances 
of the kingdom of Christ would be 
checked. ‘The union of these dif- 
ferent characters in the church, gives 
it, at once, enterprise and order ;— 
admits necessary changes, and yet 
secures stability. While it gives an 
array of courageous soldiers to car- 
ry the banners of the cross into oth- 
er lands, it gives, what is just as ne- 
cessarv to the prosperity of religion, 
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pillars to support the fabric of the 
church at home. 

Another distinct feature in the 
Christian character of Mr. Perkins, 
was firmness. His judgment clear- 
ly discerned the right path, and his 
integrity as well as regard to obliga- 
tion, prompted him to walk in it. 
If you knew where his duty was, you 
could easily find him. There was 
no drawing back because the duty 
was difficult—no pleading exemp- 
tion because it required sacrifices of 
personal ease or of popularity—no 
halting because others were discour- 
aged. The ebbing wave of excite- 
ment might carry with it those driv- 
en to and fro by outward impulse, 
but still he moved forward. His 
duty was his own, and to be perform- 
ed, without regard to the popular 
feeling of the moment. 

Mr. Perkins was distinguished fora 
stern, unbending regard to moral 
principles. This was manifest in 
every part of his conduct, whether 
in public or in private, in the most 
important concerns and in the mi- 
nutest details of life. Every ques- 
tion of conduct seemed to resolve it- 
self into a question of right and duty. 
The writer has never known a per- 
son with whom the time-serving prin- 
ciples of expediency, appeared to 
be lessa rule of action. In his ordi- 
nary conversation no less than in se- 
rious deliberation, in secular affairs, 
no less than in religious concerns, 
you every where might see in him 
the man of conscientious integrity. 
Such a course of consistent action 
adorns the doctrine of God our Sav- 
iour, and never fails to gain respect 
even where it does not secure love. 

The religious exercises of Mr. 
Perkins’ mind are rather to be learn- 
ed from his actions than from his lan- 
guage. He has not, so faras the 
writer knows, left any papers from 
which the feelings of his soul in those 
moments, when the Christian holds 
communion with God in secret, can 
be described. He was not forward 
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in communicating these feelings to 
others. But from the uniform ten- 
or of his conduct, there can be 
little doubt that his heart was con- 
tinually replenished with heavenly 
grace. 

‘The path of the just is as the 
shining light.’ It was evidently so 
with the piety of Mr. Perkins. His 
religious feeling gained tenderness 
and warmth and depth, with increas- 
ing years. He felt and exhibited a 
livelier interest in all the benevolent 
operations of the period. Every 
thing connected with the kingdom 
and honor of his Saviour was con- 
stantly more dear to his heart. He 
looked forward with more intense- 
ness to the unseen world, and though 
possessing his bodily and mental vig- 
or as much as in earlier life, with- 
drew from the pressure of private 
business, that he might have more 
leisure to meditate on the scenes of 
eternity. ‘There was a manifest ri- 
pening for heaven as he drew nearer 
the end of his course. The violence 
of disease prevented a full expression 
of his feelings in the immediate view 
of death, but as he lived the life of 
the righteous, it cannot be doubted 
that his end was peace. 


STATE OF THE QUESTION RESPECTING 
HOLY TIME. 


I nave read with interest the late 
papers in the Christian Spectator 
respecting the commencement of 
holy time ; and I feel unwilling that 
the subject should have been agitated, 
and argued thus at length, without 
producing some result in the prac- 
tice of the community. 

The chief point at issue between 
Minimus and his respondents has 
been, whether the Jews began their 
Sabbath at evening ; and if the ques- 
tion is toturn on this matter of fact, 
it is, I think, decided ; for though 
Minimus has reasoned very ingen- 
iously it seems to me vain to attempt to 
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show, against the concurrent testimo- 
ny of historians, archaeologists, and 
commentators, against the existing 
practice of the Jews still adhering to 
their ancient custom in the midst of 
nations who adopt a different division 
of time, and against the Bible itself, 
—that they reckoned the succeeding 
and not the preceding evening as 
belonging to the day. 

Too much consequence, however, 
seems to be given to the practice of 
the Jews. It is not evident to me 
how the mere historical fact that 
they kept holy time from evening to 
evening, should decisively or at all 
affect the question as it respects us. 
Ifthe author ofthe Sabbath has him- 
self made it essential to a right ob- 
servance of the day that it should be- 
gin at evening, then we are bound 
so to keep it, not because the Jews 
did, but because God requires it. 

The great law of the instutition as 
it stands in the decalogue is thus; 
Remember the Sabbath day—six 
days shalt thou labor, but the seventh 
is the Sabbath. The command is 
general. It does not specify the pre- 
cise points of time at which the day 
shall be separated from other days, 
but only one day in sevea ;—unless 
it may be construed into a more 
specific form by an argument like 
the following:— it may be said that as 
days were then reckoned, the even- 
ing and the morning constituted aday, 
and consequently “the words «the 
seventh day” designated the seventh 
evening and morning as _ hallowed 
time. No great weight will I think 
be attached to this reasoning. 

But it is said, God expressly com- 
manded the Jews to begin the day at 
evening: Lev. viii. 32. From even 
unto even shall ye celebrate your 
Sabbath. ‘These words, in the pas- 
sage where they are found, are not 
applied to the weekly Sabbath but to 
a particular feast day. But admit 
that they are applicable, as from the 
general tenor of the chapter, I think 
they may be, to the weekly Sabbath, 
—are we to make any thing moze of 
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them than this,--the employment of a 
phraseology adapted to the Jewish 
day ? Obviously it was not the object 
of the precept to instruct the Jews as 
to the proper time of beginning the 
Sabbath, but to enjoin it on them io 
keep the day faithfully—as if God 
had said, Ye shall not abridge the 
Sabbath ; but shall keep the whole 
day,i. e. from even to even. Or if 
the words had respect to the time of 
beginning the Sabbath, do they imply 
more than this—that as the Jews 
reckoned all days to begin at evening, 
so they should reckon this, and give 
it its proper place. To begin it at 
any other time would not be to keep 
the seventh day, according to their 
ideas, but a part of two days. 

Viewing the subject in this light, 
the particular precepts given to the 
Jews respecting the observan:e of the 
Sabbath, instead of being supplemen- 
tary tothe fourth commandment, and 
equally and universally obligatory 
with it, are rather an accommodation 
ofthat commandment, which ts gene- 
ral in its nature, to the particula: cir- 
cumstances of the Jewish people. 
Query, then: whether the very same 
consideration wiieh required the 
Jews to besoin the Sabbath at even- 
ing, does not become to us a reason 
for beginning it at midnight; to wit, 
that this is according to our custom of 
res koning days. 

Minimus, and others, rest the mat- 
ter mainly on the Scriptures. ‘The 
Scriptures do not appear to me at 
all to touch the question. They 
leave it to be determined by circurm- 
stances, by considerations of expedi- 
ency. What considerations are there 
then, of the nature of expediency, 
which should bring us to an agree- 
ment on this subject ? 

ft is desirable that our practice 
should be uniform—all admit. We 
embarrass each other in the present 
state of things. One sees, and his 
children see, in the practice of their 
neighbors. a weekly violation of what 
is to them holy time, and their neigh- 
bor experiences a similar annoyance. 
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‘The whole Sabbath suffers in conse- 
quence of this diversity of sentiment 
in respect to a part of it. it is im- 
possible, from the nature of the hu- 
man mind, that our families should 
be familiar with the stir of business 
around them, and with visiting and 
cheerful voices, during one part of the 
hallowed day, without the sacredness 
of holy time itself being impaired in 
their feelings. I think we witness 
this effect in New England. Is it not 
in part at Jeast attributable to this 
cause, that the Sabbath isso much 
less sacredly kept by the present 
generation than it was by our fathers, 
whose practice was uniform ! I fear 
we shall not mend in this respect till 
we are restored to a uniformity. 

But which side of the question 
shall go over to the other? If num- 
bers be considered, take the country 
atlarve, the majority is with those who 
hold to Sabbath evening, and in our re- 
publican country it can hardly be ex- 
pected without stronger arguments 
than have yet been brought forward 
that the greater number willadopt the 
views of the less. ‘The change must 
take place therefore on the part of 
the Saturday night people, or we 
shall remain as we are. 

The most serious consideration 
against such a change is that which 
is derived from the comparative 
adaptedness of the two evenings to 
the cultivation of devout habits. It 
is urged, and I believe with truth, 
that those who have been accustom- 
ed to keep Saturday evening have 
generally been more strict in the ob- 
servance of it than those who have 
kept Sabbath evening. Still it may 
be questioned whether the fact is not 
owing less to the practice itself than 
to the education of those who follow 
it. They are the descendants of 
men whose strictness was proverbial, 
and who transmitted their habits to 
their children after them.—But there 
are great advantages in keeping Sat- 
urday night. This cannot be deni- 
ed. It is eminently profitable, after 
six days devoted to worldliness and 
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care, to sit down quietly and give 
the evening to serious reflection,—to 
forget secular things that we may “re- 
member the Sabbath”’ and the world 
which istocome. The evening ought 
to be so spent,if not religiously as to 
God and belonging to the “erga 
yet conscientiously and seriously a 
profitable to the soul. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are 
weighty considerations in favor of 
the change. Many are unsettled 
both in sentiment and habit by the 
existing diversity. ‘They are halting 
between the two evenings and ad- 
hering to neither, with the stead- 
fastness of conviction. ‘They could 
not answer promptly which they do 
keep. They half keep both, and 
properly keep neither. This is the 
case in New England. where keeping 
Saturday nightis peculiar ; and there 
are many New England people who 
are removed to other States, and are 
settled in neighborhoods where they 
are alone in the custom, and where, 
however conscientious, it is hardly 
practicable to adhere to it. And 
there are individuals in familes who 
are similarly situated. There are 
husbands and wives who have been 
educated differently, and servants 
who conscientiously differ from the 
rest of the household. Now in any 
of these cases would it be right for 
those concerned to give up the one 
evening for the more interrupted ob- 
servance of the other? Would they 
render a better obedience to the 
fourth commandment, and better 
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secure the religious well being of 
themselves and their children, by 
keeping Sabbath evening undisturbed 
and devoutly, with others around 
them, than imperfectly to keep Satur- 
day evening in the midst of’ inter- 
ruptions? ‘The same reasoning ap- 
plies to the commuuity generally. 
if there are evils attending the pres- 
ent diversity of practice which can 
be removed only by the concurrence 
of all in the observance of Sabbath 
evening, it is a serious question 
whether the change should not be 
made. I am conscious in my own 
feelings how much those who have 
been educated in the New England 
custom would sacrifice in giving it 
up. It is a good old puritan custom 
which | shall never cease to vene- 
rate. | respect it for our fathers’ 
sakes. It is associated, like my cat- 
echism, with the most sacred recol- 
lections of my childhood. ‘There is 
a charm in the sound of the very 
words “ Saturday night,’’—that quiet 
season of rest which was wont to 
come with its hallowed influences to 
banish worldly cares and prepare us 
for the sanctuary. It will never be 
to me a merely secular evening, what- 
ever may be my theory touching its 
relation to the Sabbath. Yet f should 
even think it my duty to make the 
sacrifice, if the change would secure 
in the community generally the bet- 
ter observance of the holy day,— 
since it would be asacrifice of feeling 
rather than of principle. 





MISCELLANEOU; 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


The following question was proposed, 
and thus answered, at a late ministers’ 
meeting. 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
DEFECTS IN OUR PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
THE CAUSES OF THEM, AND THEIR 
REMEDY? 


THE question relates to preachers 
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of the gospel, in their public perform: 
ances. It is one of great practical 
importance. All which will now be 
attempted is the suggestion of a few 
hints, and the writer proposes even 
this with diffidence. 

It is acommon remark, and doubt- 
less near the truth, that half the ef- 
fect is depending on the manner. 
With a numerous class of hearers, 
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the manner must be more than half. 
We must have been sensible of its in- 
fluence on ourselves. We have 
probably heard discourses delivered, 
with which, as sermons, we found no 
fault ; they were good, but still left 
us unmoved—made no deep impres- 
sion,and of course had little practical 
influence. We have heard the same 
truths uttered, by another speaker, 
under no more favorable circumstan- 
ces, in a way which made them not 
only goodand acceptable, but solemn, 
and impressive. We felt their import- 
ance, we were roused, and prompted 
toaction. What seemed even trite 
and tame coming from the one, had 
pith and power coming from the other. 
Now if we have been so differently 
affected by the same thoughts, utter- 
ed by different speakers, and wholly 
on account of their difierent manner, 
how much more is depending on the 
mannerwith the great mass of hearers? 

As preachers of the gospel, we 
have to operate, for the most part 
on uncultivated minds; which are 
not accustomed to close thought, 
and cannot be confined to close 
thought merely for the thought’s sake. 
The truths we have to deliver re- 
spect, mostly, not sensible objects, 
but future and invisible, and what by 
most are practically regarded as un- 
certain; and since all our success de- 
pends on getting these truths fairly 
before their minds—impressing them 
—scattering the uncertainty and in- 
difference with which they have been 
regarded, and investing them with 
living reality, and thus rousing up the 
soul to their importance ; as our suc- 
cess in convincing, persuading, and 
*¢ winning souls,” depends on this in- 
fluence of the truth, we have mis- 
judged exceedingly, if we have at- 
tached little importance to our man- 
ner of publishing God’s truth to men. 

The sentiment has extensively 
prevailed, that because it is the work 
of the Holy Spirit to give efficacy to 
the truth, the preacher has only to 
presentit : that the bare presentment 
of it was his work, and to awaken 
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attention to it, the work of God. Very 
possibly, the thought of our depend- 
ance on the Divine Spirit has insensi- 
bly gone to lessen our attention to 
our manner of presenting the truth. 
We have not studied for the best 
manner, as we should if we had no 
expectation of help from beyond our- 
selves. But however deeply we may 
feel that success must come from 
God, though we preach like Paul or 
Apollos, we are not to expect this 
without appropriate means. That 
manner which will not secure a 
hearing is not the appropriate means 
of conviction; nor that which does 
not interest, and impress. With all 
which the Bible teaches respecting 
divine influence it is believed, that 
as much is depending on the manner 
in the pulpit as at the bar. While 
all our expectation of saving fruit is 
in the power of the Holy Ghost, sent 
down from heaven, we have as much 
toexpect from the manner as De- 
mosthenes or Cicero. There is the 
same occasion for untiring effort in 
the attainment of the best manner in 
the pulpit as in any department of 
public speaking ; and certainly the 
object we have in view makes the am- 
bition or patriotism of other men ap- 
pear insignificant on comparison. 

So much for the importance of 
not only detecting and correcting 
the defects of our public speak- 
ing, but of attaining the best man- 
ner. It is not sufficient that we be 
chargeable with no gross defects ; 
we ought to aim at the highest degree 
of positive excellence which our pow- 
ers and circumstance will admit. 

The principal defects, so far as the 
writer has had opportunity for judg- 
ing, are, ; 

1. Want of an easy, natural, dig- 
nified manner. We are under a sort 
of constraint. Our looks, gestures, 
attitude, and whole manner, indicate 
it. ‘There is an easy dignity becom- 
ing the pulpit which all hearers per- 
ceive, and which has no small influ- 
ence in leading them to listen with 
attention ; such as cannot well be 
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described, but what all have probably 
witnessed. While the preacher in 
the desk is the same man to those 
who know hiin best, as_ in his every- 
day walk—perfectly at home, easy, 
natural, his very manner should 
make his audience feel the solemnity 
of God’s house, and day, and wor- 
ship. This alone gives him great ad- 
vantage by pre-disposing the minds 
of hishearers to the business in hand. 
—We are wanting in this particu- 
Jar. 

The causes may be various. Such 
as, the want of a devotional spirit. 
When one goes from his closet to the 
house of prayer with an unction, 
a collected mind, an impressive 
sense of the divine presence, seeing 
in prospect all his hearers standing 
with him at the judgment seat of 
Christ ; he always sees, or thinks he 
sees, a solemnity soon settling on the 
minds of his hearers. No doubtit is 
a reality which he perceives ; forsuch 
deep emotion always speaks, though 
the tongue be silent. It begets a cer- 
tain air, which cannot well be coun- 
terfeited, and which finds something 
in the breast of every man to meet. 
On the contrary, a different state of 
feeling almost invariably puts a dif- 
ferent face onthe audience. There 
may be still the easy, natural man- 
ner, toa considerable extent, but the 
solem, dignified, indescribable some- 
thing, which a deep tone of pious 
feeling unites with it, is wanting. 
We feel the want—our hearers feel 
that something is wanting: they are 
unable to tell what perhaps—possibly 
blame themselves—-but the conse- 
quence is, we have lost the balance of 
our audience, and are glad, if not 
ashamed, when we have done. 

Other causes of this defect of man- 
ner are, the wantof entire self posses- 
sion—a conscious unpreparedness 
as to the matter of our discourse—a 
feeling of self reproach for indolence 
in our preparation-—a fear of criti- 
cism—a sense of niferiority compared 
with some of our hearers—and other 
like embarrassments, which leave 
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none of that freedom of thought, and 
adventurous flight which would other- 
wise warm, and interest, and carry 
us above ourselves. It is said of 
Hooker that when he entered the pul- 
pit “he made all feel that they were 
in the house of God, and at the 
same time, looked as though he could 
put a king in his pocket.” In what- 
ever way we can rise above the 
worldly feelings of our hearers, im- 
pressed that we are acting for God 
and immortal interests, we shall find 
the best remedy for this defect. 

2. Another defect is the want of 
variety in the key, tone, and inflec- 
tion of voice. ‘There is a very great 
sameness from beginning to end. 
Our sentences are constructed with 
great uniformity—too much in the 
essay style—-and uttered, as of 
course they must be, so constructed, 
with a uniformity of the rising and 
falling inflection, which becomes mo- 
notonous ; and weighty indeed must 
be the matter, or novel the sub- 
ject, to secure an attentive hear- 
ing. We must not complain if 
many of our hearers sleep under 
such a manner, and all of them go 
away unimpressed with the truths 
we have delivered. From the con- 
stitution of the mind, a discourse of 
the ordinary length of a sermen, on 
subjects often repeated, and to many 
uninviting, cannot have its due weight 
delivered in this tiresome sameness. 
Weare not apt to consider how easily 
minds which are engrossed during 
the week with worldly concerns be- 
come listless and wandering under 
a formal discourse on abstract moral 
truths, delivered in a monotonous 
manner. Delivered in any manner 
becoming the pulpit, there is a strong 
tendency in our hearers to their ac- 
customed trains of thought, especial- 
ly under the sound of the same voice 
from Sabbath to Sabbath ; and un- 
less we do hold their thoughts and 
fix their attention, our labor is lost. 
A constant sameness of delivery, 
whether it be slow or fast, low or 
loud, must, with the mass of hearers, 
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inevitably fail of 
attention. This defect then is of 
vast importance. Its practical influ- 
ence is most pernicious to a large 
portion of our hearers, and serious- 
ly injurious to all. 

The cause of it should be careful- 
ly searched out. And it is not for 
want of good rhetorical rules. We 
may be familiar with all the rules ever 
written for the management of the 
voice, and apply them so that every 
sentence, taken by itself, shall be pro- 
nounced with the utmost exactness, 
and still be monotonous and uninter- 
esting. A constant sameness, let it be 
good or bad, unhinges the attention, 
and so fails to impress. 

The grand cause must be sought 
for in our habits of thinking and 
writing. The tones of the voice 
will be conformable to the sentiment 
and the mode in which it is clothed 
in language. If one writes in the 
essay style, he will speak according- 
ly. If his sentences are all similarly 
constructed from beginning to end, 
whether long or short, simple or com- 
plicated, there must of necessity bea 
corresponding sameness in his tone of 
delivery. Now this is the cause of 
our monotony. We commence a 
discourse in our usual mode of con- 
structing sentences, and pursue the 
same,whether the matter be explana- 
tory, or argumentative, or hortatory, 
cool or impassioned, inviting or 
alarming, we have a sameness of 
writing which confines us to a same- 
ness of voice and manner. 

I have in mind an example worthy 
of imitation—the very opposite of 
what istoo common. In his intro- 
duction, his voice is low, clear, distinct 
—his sentences usually short—the 
thoughts expressed in the fewest 
words possible ; his aim being not 
to make fine sentences, nor to show 
the orator; but to lead his hearers 
to the grand subject of the discourse 
in the nearest, plainest path. All 
he has to say by way of introduc- 
tion has a direct bearing on his sub- 
ject; and this is expressed, usually, 
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in a colloquial tone, and of course is 
written in a style suited to it. He ey- 
idently has in mind, while writing, 
the very manner in which he is to 
speak throughout the introduction. 
It is plain talk, expresed on paper, 
yet sufficiently dignified. His sim- 
ple aim is to place his subject fairly and 
fully before his hearers, and make 
them feel that he is speaking to them, 
and not merely reading off what he 
has written. The argumentative part 
is plain, direct, with no studied ele- 
gance—with as few words as will 
clearly express his thoughts, and as 
much as possible in close extempora- 
ry language. ‘This leaves him en- 
tirely at his ease in delivery—all 
is natural—all to the purpose. He 
gives his hearers no opportunity to 

wander or sleep. Their thoughts 
are turned not to him, or his com- 
position, but simply to the subject 
of discourse. When they are fully 
possessed of the truth he wishes to 
impress and are convinced of it ; then 
he is prepared for an entirely differ- 
ent style of writing and manner of 
delivery. His sentences are long 
or short, broken or complete, just as 
his own feelings bear him on. His 
voice high or low—he knows no 
rules but ‘nature—his language warm 
and weighty—gentle and soothing, 
as the case may be, he is sure to 
interest, impress, and profit. 

We cannot all indeed expect to 
rival such a master; but something 
of this method of study we can all 
attain, and so far as we do attain it 
we shall unavoidably secure this va- 
riety of delivery, upon which depends 
so much of the effect produced. Let 
him take most of our formal written 
discourses, and he would be like Da- 
vid with Saul’s armor. He studies 
freedom with his pen; or rather 
leaves himself unshackled with forma! 
sentences ; and in the pulpit he is 
free—like an extempore preacher, 
or the advocate at the bar. ‘This 
is the method almost as uniform 
at the bar as the opposite is in 


the pulpit.—If this be the grand 
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cause of our want of variety, the 
remedy has been sufliciently pointed 
out. 

3. Another defect is want of pro- 
per emphasis. Though this is im- 
plied in the remarks under the pre- 
ceding head, it deserves a distinct 
consideration. A neglect of which 
renders public speaking heavy and 
spiritless. It is what could not be 
endured in animated conversation. 
Indeed emphasis is rarely wanting 
or misplaced in animated conversa- 
tion. Itis there observed without 
rules or effort—in a way hardly no- 
ticed by the hearer, his attention be- 
ing occupied by the sentiments ut- 
tered and enforced. The only se- 
cret of laying proper emphasis in pub- 
lic speaking is to give the natural ex- 
pression of the sentiment, as in ear- 
nest conversation. Any departure 
from this is affectation or negligence, 
being always noticed by the hearer, 
and always injurious. We are spe- 
cially defective in this particular in 
reading poetry. ‘The consequence 
is, the striking and important senti- 
ments of our psalms and hymns are 
little heeded by our auditors. A 
measured sing-song tone, suited to 
all hymns alike, makes the sentiment 
of all much the same to the audience; 
or rather does not gain their atten- 
tion to any sentiment. There is a 
mode of reading the Scriptures also, 
which leaves vacant minds (and such 
are many of every congregation, ) still 
vacant ; and there is a mode, which 
arrests attention, and even gives a 
commentary on what we read, to 
attain which is the perfection of read- 
ing. 

But the want of proper emphasis 
in pronouncing written discourses 
claims special attention. The cau- 
ses of it may be various. Our 
notes are not perhaps sufficiently fa- 
miliar. Weare not fully possessed 
of the sentiment, before we begin to 
utter it; the proper emphasis is of 
course lost, being misplaced or un- 
observed. It will be of mere chance 
if this be not always the fact, where 
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the general scope and the particular 
thoughts are not fully in mind. 

But the grand secret is, ovr own 
conceptions are not definite. Weuse 
language carelessly, or in super- 
abundance. When our thoughts are 
clear, flow easy, and are impressive 
with ourselves, we speak with em- 
phasis; and the drowsy then look 
up, and the restless keep silence. 

The remedy then for this defect is, 
to think with emphasis, and write with 
emphasis. ‘Then while the subject 
is fresh in mind, we cannot fail to 
speak with emphasis. “ Buy an em- 
phatic pen, (said one who understood 
the use and power of that instrunent,) 
and you will rarely fail on this point. 
It may cost you much, but part with 
all you have for it: itis an invalua- 
ble treasure.””. The speaker here 
referred to used such « pen. F'very 
part of his discourse had emphasis, 
and every sentence was so construct- 
ed, that he observed it with such 
ease and effect that nothing was lost 
—he was sure of an attentive hear- 
ing, and the truth of God had its 
weight. 

4. Thelast defect now briefly to be 
noticed is one for which we have rea- 
son to be humbled, and in which lies 
an essential cause of all others— 
want of a deep feeling of interest, in 
the messages of God to man. This 
feeling is the soul of eloquence; 
without which all rules are but banks 
without astream. Love to God and 
the souls of men can alone create 
and sustain that iwterest, which is 
needful for constant and profitable 
preaching to the same congregation. 
We are in danger of becoming insen- 
sible to divine truth by our familiar- 
ity with it. Nothing but assiduous 
cultivation of our own piety can coun- 
teract this effect. If it be not coun- 
teracted we shall study and write, and 
preach with little comfort to our- 
selves, and with still less real profit 
to our people. Our sermons will be 
spirituaily barren. We shall have 
no higher aim than to satisfy the neo- 
ple of our own charge, or secure 
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human applause. Our eloquence 
will not warm and urge on the pious 
heavenward, and if it please the men 
of the world, it will not convert 
them to Christ. The writer would 
not accuse others so much as him- 
self in this particular; but when he 
looks at Whitefield, and Brainerd, 
and Edwards, and Paul, and judges 
of their public speaking by their 
writings and reported effects, the 
conviction is irresistible that the 
want of a deep feeling of interest for 
the glory of Christ, and the souls of 
men is the great defect in our pub- 
licly declaring the messages of mer- 
cy. ‘The remedy for which we all 
well know, and happy are we if we 
faithfully apply it. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


On first reading the strictures of 
B. in your number for October, on 
some observations of mine, on the 
disadvantages of the pastoral office 
and relations in their existing forms, 
{ laid down the paper, thinking I 
would not reply. On second thought 
however the occasion has seemed to 
demand of me a brief vindication 
from a little unfairness with which 
your correspondent is chargeable, 
and has also opened a door for a 
few observations upon a topic which 
did not belong to my original com- 
munication, and concerning which 
I may offer some remarks in a future 
number of the Spectator. 

For the present then as to B’s un- 
fairness. He seems to have met me 
almost solely as having taken the 
ground of opposition to a settled 
ministry ; whereas I was specifying 
reasons for the multiplication of the 
labors of evangelists. That B. has 
viewed and taken up the subject in 
this light, is evident, not only from 
the general structure of his argument 
but from the terms of his phraseolo- 
gy. He speaks of me as “ setting 
forth objections against a settled min- 
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istry,’ as though, in specifying these 
disadvantages of the pastoral office 
&c., this were my direct and only 
object. If he pleased, I could 
not help his suspecting me of 
such an object, but still his suspicions 
must have taken root in the face of 
my own express declarations. Since 
therefore, I had not only announced 
my specific object, but subjoined a 
denial of what he seems to suppose, 
he ought at least in charity to have 
taken me as I stood forth in my own 
text. And thenifhe had pleased to 
say I had proved too much or that 
the tendency of my argument was to 
subvert the foundations of a stated 
ministry, it was his right. I plead 
only for fair treatment. 

B. seems also to have taken it for 
granted, that in speaking of the un- 
reasonable task and great disadvan- 
tage of a settled minister’s being 
obliged to write so many sermons, 
I had enlisted in a crusade against 
the practice of writing any sermons 
at all. And not only so, but that I 
would bar the door of a minister’s 
study, and clasp the lids of his bible, 
that he should neither be permitted 
to go into the one, nor look into the 
other. For what other considera- 
tion can he be supposed to attempt a 
grave and serious argument, pro- 
fessedly in opposition to me, in prov- 
ing the importance and pleasures of 
the study to a minister and of his re- 
searches into the Bible. Had | 
been guilty of what such an argu- 
ment would seem to suppose, I might 
well have anticipated something even 
more formidable and more astound- 
ing than quotations from the diary of 
the truly excellent and godly Mr. 
Hallock. 

And since I have gone thus far, 
I will also notice the rather distorted 
use which B. has made of some of 
my strongest and most highly colored 
phraseologies. [had supposed it in- 
nocentin literary compositions to in- 
dulge in occasional tropes and figura- 
tive embellishments—-especially when 
the life, beauties, and energies of 
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style may sometimes be promoted. 
lam sorry to be forced to such a 
confession in my own defence, and 
thus, perhaps, lay myself open to an- 
other attack. But this necessity I 
may perhaps attribute to the acute 
perceptions of one of your readers. 
I beg my friend will excuse me from 
another recontre on this score, for 
the sake of my frankness. And sup- 
pose, too, my taste should happen, 
by a sudden ray of fancy, to bring 
into an argument a strong figurative 
allusion, such for example as: “ to 
write two sermons a week, besides 
funeral, fast, thanksgiving, and other 
occasional addresses, ought rather 
to be made a punishment for a state 
offence, than a duty incumbent on a 
citizen of the public’—must I be 
considered as sinning against the de- 
cencies and gravity of literary discus- 
sions, or be made responsible for 
the exact truth ofthe allusion in ap- 
plication to the subject ? Suppose 
also J should happen with a prefato- 
ry apology, founded on the oppres- 
sions of previous and grievous occu- 
pation, to represent the delivery of 
some sermons, as ‘‘ without the spir- 
it of a man, and as if to a congrega- 
tion of statues—-of men without souls”’ 
—as is sometimes really the fact— 
because it is a truth, may it not be 
told? Or ifI should speak of a min- 
ister’s “‘standing in perpetual and 
ghastly fear’? of being obliged to do 
twice in a week, and every week, 
what a ®. B. K. orator would re- 
quire twelve months for doing— 
would any one doubt there was some 
little reason ?—And must I myself 
be accused of a want of spiritual 
mindedness, because I cannot do the 
same without being burdened? Or 
suppose [ should call this unfortu- 
nate destiny of a minister “an eter- 
nal round of duty,’’ your correspond- 
ent B, might, perhaps, think it extrav- 
agant, but would any one conclude I 

Vor. I.—No. XII. 21 
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seriously intended to assert, that it 
would last to all eternity ?—And that 
this is not “an artificial state of 
things” at least in one sense, I did not 
imagine any body would aver. Nor 
should I think it of course a sin, or 
a fault, on that account. For what 
is a sermon, ever,—-that is, a good 
one,—but a result of the art of ma- 
king sermons. 

There is one quotation made by B. 
from my communication, which | 
have especially to complain of—not 
because he made it—but because of 
the manner,—that he should force 
me to appear as being guilty of a 
wantonly cruel expression. Who 
would not sympathize with a people, 
of whom their minister should say, 
without explanation or qualification, 
if a *¢ sermon which they have heard 
from him a second time were a good 
one, and fitted to their case, it were 
a pity they were not obliged to sit 
under its perpetual reading, till they 
were made better.”” And yet such 
is the light in which B. has present- 
ed me. It is true, indeed, after 
having, by supposition, convicted a 
people of a fault, which is not a very 
uncommon one, that I pronounced 
them deserving the doom expressed 
in the above quotation. But will any 
one imagine, that | would seriously 
recommend the execution of this sen- 
tence, any more than that I meant 
by “an eternal round of duty,” a 
round that should last to all eternity ?—- 
Really, sir, [ should be glad that two 
or three things might be settled : 
First, whether your correspondents, 
in their style of writing, may some- 
times be grave and sometimes play- 
ful ;—-secondly, whether they may be 
allowed, in any instance, to use fig- 
urative language or be pardoned, if 
they should now and then blunder 
into hyperbole ;—and lastly, that your 
readers should be obliged to discrim- 
inate between such things, or else 
keep still. ANTIPAS. 
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DIVINE RIGHT OF FORMS OF CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT. 


StinuincFveet, afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester, publishedin 1659 a book 
on “the divine right of particular forms 
of church government,” in which he at- 
tempts to prove, and to my apprehen- 
sion does prove from the nature of 
things, from Scripture, and from histo- 
ry, that that doctrine is of human ori- 
gin. His design wasto allay the heat- 
ed controversies of those times, and if 
possible to induce conflicting parties to 
agree to differ. The book is written 
in an excellent spirit, and contains much 
excellent argument, as well as some 
curious historical matter. An abstract 
of the whole would be valuable matter 
for the Spectator, and I-had hoped to 
be able to furnish such an abstract, to- 
gether with some facts, not now gene- 
rally known or remembered, respecting 
the use which was made of the work 
some years ago by an American cler- 
gyman, now a venerable bishop. But 
other avocations have pushed my pur- 
pose from me, and for the present I on- 
ly extract a passage from that part of 
the argument which concerns the Scrip- 
tures. 

Now the word of God being the 
only Codex and Digest of Divine 
Laws, what ever Law we look for, 
must either be found there in express 
terms, or at least so couched there- 
in, that every one by the exercise of 
his understanding, may by a certain 
and easy collection, gather the uni- 
versal obligation of the thing inquir- 
ed after. In this case then, what- 
soever is not immediately founded 
upon a Divine Testimony cannot be 
made use of as a medium to infer an 
universally binding law by : So that 
all traditions and historical evidence 
will be unserviceable to us, when we 
inquire into God's intention 
ing men’s censciences. Matters of 


'! bind- 
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fact, and meer Apostolic practice, 
may I freely grant, receive much 
light from the records of succeed- 
ing ages ; but they can never give a 
man’s understanding sufficient ground 
to infer any Divine Law, arising from 
those facts attested to by the prac- 
tice or records of succeeding ages. 
For first, the foundation and 
ground of our assent in this case, is 
not the bare testimony of antiquity ; 
but the assurance which we have, 
either that their practice did not vary 
from what was Apostolical, or in 
their writings, that they could not 
mistake concerning what they deliv-_ 
er unto us: And therefore those who 
would infer the necessary obligation 
of men to any form of government, 
because that was practised by the 
Apostles, and then prove the Apos- 
tolical practice from that of the ages 
succeeding, or from their writings, 
must first of all prove, that what was 
done then, was certainly the Apos- 
tles’ practice, and so prove the same 
thing by its self, or that it was im- 
possible they should vary from it, or 
that they should mistake in judging of 
it: For here something more is re- 
quired than a meer matter of fact, in 
which I confess their nearness to the 
Apostles’ times doth give them an ad- 
vantage above the ages following, to 
discern what it was; but such a 
practice is required, as infers an uni- 
versal obligation upon all places, 
times,and persons. Therefore these 
things must be manifested ; that such 
things were the practice of those ages 
and persons ; that their practice was 
the same with the Apostles ; that 
what they did was not from any pru- 
dential motives, but by virtue of a Law 
which did not bind them to that prac- 
tice. Which things are easily pass- 
ed over by the most eager disputers 
of the controversie about Church 
Government, but how necessary they 
are to be proved before any form of 
Goverament be agserted, so necessa- 
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ry, that without it there can be no 
true Church, any weak understand- 
ing may discern. 

Secondly, supposing that Apostol- 
ical practice be sufficiently attested 
by the following ages, yet unless it 
be cleared from Scripture that it was 
God’s intention that the Apostles’ ac- 
tions should continually bind the 
Church, there can be nothing infer- 
red that doth concern us in point of 
conscience. I say, that though the 
matter of fact be evidenced by pos- 
terity, yet the obligatory nature of 
that fact must depend on Scripture : 
and the Apostles’ intentions must not 
be built upon men’s bare surmises, 
nor upon after-practices, especially 
if different from the constitution of 
things during the Apostles’ times. 
And here those have somewhat 
whereon to exercise their under- 
standings, who assert an obligation 
upon men, to any form of Govern- 
ment, by virtue of an Apostolical 
practice, which must of necessity 
suppose a different state of things 
from what they were when the Apos- 
tles first established governours over 
churches. As how those who were 
appointed governours over par- 
ticular congregations by the Apos- 
tles, come to be by virtue of that or- 
dination, governours over many con- 
gregations of like nature and extent 
with that over which they were set: 
And whether, if it were the apostles’ 
intention that such governoursshould 
be always in the Church, is it not 
necessary that that intention of theirs 
be declared by a standing Law, that 
such there must be ; for here matter 
of fact and practice can be no evi- 
dence, when it is supposed to be dif- 
ferent from the constitution of chur- 
ches afterward: But of this more 
hereafter, 

Thirdly, supposing any form of 
Government in its selfnecessary, and 
that necessity not determined by a 
Law in the word of God, the Scrip- 
ture is thereby apparently argued to 
be insufficient for its end; for then 
deficit in necessariis; some things 
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are necessary for the Church of God 
which the Scripture is wholly silent 
in. I say not that every thing about 
Church Government must be written 
in Scripture ; but supposing any one 
form necessary, it must be there com- 
manded, or the Scripture is an imper- 
fect rule, which contains notall things 
necessary by way of precept: For 
there can be no other necessity uni- 
versal, but either by way of means to 
an end, or by way of Divine com- 
mand: I know none will say that 
any particular form of government 
is necessary absolutely, by way of 
means to an end ; for certainly, sup- 
posing no obligation from Scripture, 
government by an equality of power 
in the officers of the Church, or by 
superiority of one order above another 
are indifferent in order to the gene- 
ral eiids of government, and one not 
more necessary than the other. If 
any one form then be necessuiy, it 
must be by that of command ; and if 
there bea command universally bind- 
ing, whose footsteps cannot be traced 
in the word of God, how can the 
Scriptures be a perfect rule, if it fails 
in determining binding Laws? So 
that we must, if we own the Scrip- 
ture’s sufficiency as a binding rule, 
appeal to that about any thing pleaded 
as necessary, by virtue of any divine 
command, and if such a Law cannot 
be met within Scripture, which de- 
termines the case in hand one wey or 
other, by way of necessary obligation, 
I have ground to look upon that which 
is thus left undetermined U7 Ged’s 
positive Laws, to be a matter of 
Christian liberty; and that neither 
part is to be looked upon as necessa- 
ry for the Church of God, as exclu- 
sive of the other. 

I subjoin another extract from the 
third part of the work. The author 
cites the opinions of alearned assembly 
of Divines, called together at Windsor 
by the King’s special order—to whom 
a number of questions were propound- 
ed and among them the following. 


«Whether the Apostles, lacking a 
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higher power, as in not having a 
Christian king among them, made 
bishops by that necessity, or by au- 
thority given them ot God?” 
‘‘Whether the bishops, or priests 
were first; andif the priest were first 
then the priest made the bishop ?”’ 


A partof Archbishop Cranmer’s an- 
swer, was as follows. 


“In the Apostles time, when there 
was no Christien Princes by whose 
authority Ministers of Gods Word 
might be appointed, nor synnes by 
the sword corrected ; there was no 
remedy then for the correction of 
Vice, or apponteing of Ministers, 
but only the consent of the Christien 
multitude among themselfe, by an 
uniform consent to follow the advice 
and perswasion of such persons whom 
God had most endued with the spirit 
of Wisdom and Counsaile. And at 
that time, for as much as Christien 
people had no Sword nor Governour 
among them, thei were constrained 
of necesity to take such Curates and 
Priests, as either they knew them- 
selfes to be meet thereunto, or else 
as were commended unto them by 
other, that were so replete with the 
Spirit of God, with such knoledge 
in the prefession of Christ, such 
Wisdom, such Conversation and 
Councell, that they ought even of 
very Conscience to give credit unto 
them, and to accept such as by them 
were presented. And so some tyme 
the Apostles and other unto whom 
God had given abundantly his Spir- 
it, sent or appointed Ministers of 
Gods Word, sometime the people 
did chose such as they thought 
meete thereunto. And when any 
were appointed or sent by the Apos- 
tles or other, the people of their 
awne voluntary will with thanks did 
accept them; not forthe Supremi- 
tie, Imperie, or Dominion, that the 
Apostells had over them to com- 
mand as their Princes or Masters : 
but as good people, ready to obey 
the advice of good Counsellors, and 
to accept any thing that was neces- 
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sary for their edification and be- 
nefit. 

«The Bishops and Priests were at 
one time, and were not two things, 
but both one Office in the beginning 
of Christ Religion. 


The author adds “This judgment of 
his is thus subsbribed by him with his 
own hand.” 


“T. Cantuariens. This is mine 
opinion and sentence at this present, 
which I do not temariously define 
but do remitt the judgement thereof 
holly to your Majesty.” 

Which I have exactly transcribed 
out of the original, and have obsery- 
ed generally the form of writing at 
that time used. In the same MS. it 
appears, that the Bishopof St. Asaph, 
Therleby, Redman, and Coz, were 
all of the same opinion with the 
Archbishop, that at first, Bishops 
and Presbyters were the same; and 
the two latter expresly cite the opin- 
ion of Jerome with approbation. 
Thus we see by the testimony, chiefly 
of him who was instrumental in our 
Reformation, that he owned not 
Episcopacy as a distinct order from 
Presbytery of divine right, but only 
as a prudent constitution of the civil 
magistrate for the better governing 
in the Church, 

We now proceed tothe re-estab- 
lishment of church govermnaent un- 
der our most happy Q. Elizabeth. 
After our Reformation had truely 
undergone the fiery tryal in Q. Ma- 
rie’s days, and by those flames was 
made much more refined and pure, 
as well as splendid and illustrious ; 
In the articles of Religion agreed up- 
on, our English Form of Church 
Government was only determined to 
be agreeable to God’s Holy Word, 
which had been a very low and di- 
minishing expression, had they look- 
ed on itas absolutely prescribed and 
determined in Scripture, as the only 
necessary form to be observed in the 
Church. The first who solemnly 
appeared in vindication of the Eng- 
lish Hierarchy was Arch—Bishop 
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Whitgift a sage and prudent person, 
whom we cannot suppose either ig- 
norant of the sense of the Church of 
England, or afraid or unwilling to 
defend it. Yet he frequently against 
Cartwright asserts, that “the form of 
discipline is not particularly and by 
name set down in Scripture:” And 
again, “No kind of government is ex- 
pressed in the word, or can neces- 
sarily be concluded from thence,” 
which he repeats over again ; “ No 
form of Church Government is by the 
Scriptures prescribed to, or com- 
manded the Church of God.”” And 
so Dr. Cosins, his Chancellor, in an- 
swerto the Abstract, “All Churches 
have not the same form of Discipline, 
neither isit necessary that they should, 
seeing it cannot be proved that any 
certain particular form of Church 
Government is commended to us by 
the Word of God.’ To the same 
purpose Dr. Low, “ Nocertain form 
of Government is prescribed in the 
Word, only general Rules laid down 
for it.”’ Bishop Bridges, « God hath 
not expressed the form of Church 
Government, at least not so as to 
bind us to it.’’ They who please but 
to consult the third Book of learned 
and judicious Mr. Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, may see the mutability 
of the Form of Church Government 
largely asserted and fully proved. 


ee 


EXTRACTS FROM ANDREW CANT. 

The renewing of the Solemn League 
and Covenant in Scotland, in 1638, was 
an event of great joy and congratula- 
tion, and called forth many sermons, 
addresses, and exhortations. In an 
old collection of these productions are 
several discourses by Andrew Cant, 
sometizie minister at Aberdeen. They 
are a strange mixture of rich and lu- 
dicrous thoughts, clothed in odd but 
forcible ianguage. The following ex- 
tracts are taken nearly at random, from 
a sermon founded on the parable of 
the marriage of the king’s son. 
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He sent forth his Servants. Ye 
would think, if any had wronged you, 
it were their part toseek you, and not 
yours to seek them, or if any baser 
than another had done a wrong, it 
beseemed him to be most careful to 
take pains, and seek tohim whom he 
had wronged: but behold here a won- 
der! The great God seeking base 
man! theoffended God seeking of- 
fending man! And this is because 
he has need of you ? Nay, canst thou 
bela party for him ? Canst thou hold 
the field against him? Nay. Shall 
the thing formed say to him that form- 
ed it, Why hast thou made me thus ? 
Shall the crawling worm, and the 
pickle of small dust fight against the 
King of kings? Art thou able to 
stand out against him, or pitch any 
field against him ? Nay, I tell thee, 
O man, there is not a pickle of hair 
in thy head, but if God arise in anger, 
he can cause it seem a devil unto 
thee, and every nail of thy fingers, to 
be a torment of hell against thee. O 
Lord of hosts, and King of kings, 
who can stand out against thee? And 
yet thou hast offended him, and ren 
away from him, and miskent him, and 
transgressed all his commandments, 
and hell and wrath, and judgment is 
thy portion which thou deservest, and 
yet the Lord is sending out his ser- 
vants, to see if they can make an 
agreement. Then for God’s sake, 
think on this wonder: for all the 
text is. full of wonders; all God’s 
works are indeed full of wonders, but 
this is the wonder of wonders. We 
then are God’s ambassadors, I be- 
seech you to be reconciled to God. 
Should not ye have sought unto him 
fist, with ropes about your necks, 
with sackcloth upon your loins, and 
with tears in your eyes ? Should not 
ye have lain at his door, and scraped, 
if ye could not knock? And yet the 
Lord hath sent me to you, and our 
faithful men about here, crying, come 
away to the marriage: come away, 
I will renew my contract with you; 
I will not give you a bill of divorce- 
ment, byt I will give my Son to vou : 
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and your souls that are black and blae 
I will make them beautiful. 

He sent forth his servants. We 
may learn from this, that we who 
are the brethren in the ministry must 
be servants, and not lords. I wish 
at my heart, that we knew what we 
are, and that we knew our calling, 
and what we have gotten in trust ; 
for we serve the best master in the 
world; but [ll tell you, he is the 
strictest master that can be. Pi 
tell thee, O minister, and I speak it 
to thee with reverence, and I speak it 
to myself, there is a day coming, 
when thou must answer to God for 
what thou hast got in charge, thou 
must answer to God for all the tal- 
ents thou hast got, whether ten or 
two ; for all have not gotalike: but, 
dear brethren, happy is the man, if 
he had but one talent, that puts it 
out for his Lord’s use ; and Lord be 
thanked, that he will seek no more 
of me than he has given me. There 
are many things to discouragea faith- 
ful minister ; but yet this may en- 
courage us, that we serve the best 
master, and that is a sure recom- 
pence of reward that is abiding us. 
_ Indeed he has not sent us out to 
seek ourselves, or to get gain our- 
selves; he has not sent us out to woo 
a bride to ourselves, or to woo home 
the Lord to our own bosom only, 
but he has sent us to woo a bride, 
and to deck and trim a spouse for 
our Lord and master. And ye that 
are ministers of Glasgow, ye shall 
all be challanged upon _ this ; 
whether or not ye have laboured to 
woo and train a bride for your Lord : 
But I know that you will be careful 
to present your flocks as a chaste 
spouse to him. And we also that 
are ministers in Landwart, we are 
sent out for this errand, it matters not 
what part of the world we be in, if we 
do our master’s service; and the day 
is coming, when thou must answer 
to God for thy parish, whether thou 
hast laboured to present it as a chaste 
spouse to Christ. It may gar the 
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soul of the faithful minister leap for 
joy, when he remembers the day of 
his Majesty’s meeting and his, when 
he shall give up his accounts, and then 
it shall be seen who has employed his 
talent well: Then shallhe say, Well 
done, good and faithful servant, thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into thy master’s joy. Matt. 
xxv. 23. or rather, Let thy master’s 
joy enter into thee, and take and fill 
thy soul with it. Many a sad heart 
has a faithful watchman; but there 
is a day coming, when he shall get a 
joyfulheart. But for whom especial- 
ly is this joy reserved? It is even for 
those who convert many to righteous- 
ness ; they shall shine like the stars 
in the firmament in the Kingdom of 
their Father, Dan. xii. 2. Matt. xii. 
43. It is plain this belongs not to 
thee, O faithless watchman. What 
hast thou been doing? Busking a 
bride for thyself? Busking a bride for 
the Pope of Rome, the Bishop of 
Rome, even for Antichrist ? becking 
and bingeing to this table and that al- 
tar, bringing in the tapistry of anti- 
christian hangings, and endeavouring 
to set the crown on another man’s 
head, nor Christ’s? But thou that 
wilt not set on the crown on his head, 
and labour to hold it on, thou O 
preacher, the vengeance of God 
shall come upon thee, the blood of 
souls shall be upon thee. Many 
a Kirk-man eats blood, and drinks 
blood; Lord deliver our souls from 
blood-guiltiness. Dear brethren, let 
us repent, let us repent: I trow we 
have been all in the wrong to the 
bridegroom ; shame shall be upon 
thee that thinks shame to repent. I 
charge you all, before the timber and 
stones of this house, and before the 
same day-light that ye behold, and 
that under no less pain nor the loss of 
the salvation of your souls, that ye 
wrong not the bridegroom nor his 
bride any more. But we come to 
our point. 
We are servants and not Lords. I 
see never a word in thistext, nay, inall 
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the Scripture, that the master of the 
feast sent out Lords to woo home his 
bride, he sent out his servants, but 
not his Lords. Read all the Bible 
from the beginning to the ending, you 
shall not find it. Daft men may dis- 
pute, and by respect may carry it 
away ; but read all the Old and New 
Testament both, and let me see if 
ever this Lord Prelate, or that Lord 
Bishop was sent to woo home his 
bride. 

Obj. 1. We have our prerogative 
from Aaron, from Moses, from the 
Apostles, from Timothy. 

Answ. I trow ye be like bastard 
bairns that can find no father. So 
they shall never be able to get a fa- 
ther, for man hath set them up, and 
man is their father. 

Obj. 2. Find we not the name of 
Bishop under the New Testament. 

Answ. Yes; but not the Bishop of 
a Diocess, such as, My Lord Glas- 
gow, and My Lord St. Andrews ; 
but we find a pastor or a bishop over 
aflock. It is a wonderful matter to 
me, that men should think to reason 
this way ; for in the Old Testament 
there is not an office, nor an office- 
bearer, but is distinctly determined 
in the making of the tabernacle; there 
is not a tackle, nor the quantity of it, 
not a courtain, nor the colour thereof, 
not a snuffer, nor a candlestick, nor a 
besom that sweeps away the filth, nor 
an ashpan that keepeth the ashes, 
but all are particularly set down; yet, 
ye will not get a Bishop, nor an 
Archbishop, nor this metropolitan, 
nor that great and cathedral man, no 
not within allthe Bible. The Lord 
pity them; for indeed I think them 
objects of pity, rather than of malice. 
Christ is a perfect King and a _per- 
fect Prophet. Thou canst never 
own him to be a perfect priest 
and king, that denies him to be per- 
fect prophet ; and a perfect prophet 
he can never be, except he has set 
down all the offices and office-bear- 
ers requisite for the government of 
his house ; but so he has done, there- 
fore is he perfect. 
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Obj. But they will call themselves 
servants. 

Answ. The fox may catch a while 
the sheep, and the Pope may call 
himself servus servorum, the ser- 
vant of servants: And they will call 
themselves brethren, when they write 
to us; but they’ll take it very highly 
and hardly, if we call them brethren, 
when we write back to them again : 
But men shall be known by their 
fruits, and by their works, to be what 
they are, and not what they call 
themselves. But if they will be call- 
ed servants, and yet remain lords, 
Jet them take heed that they be not 
such servants, as curs’d Canaan was, 
A servant of servants shall he be. 
Take heed that they be not serving* 
men’s wrath and vengeance, and not 
servants by the grace of God, and by 
the mercy of God, as they stile them- 
selves. 2. Let them take heed that 
they be not such servants as Gehazi 
was; he was a false servant, he ran 
away after the courtier Naaman, 
seeking gifts, and said his master 
sent him, when (God knows) his 
master sent him not; at the time he 
should have been praying to the 
Lord, to help his poor kirk, and 
comfort her; the curse and ven- 
geance of God came upon him, and 
he was strucken with leprosy for his 
pains: Such servants are these men 
who now sit down on their cathedral 
nests, labouring to make themselves 
great like Gehazi. 


But they went their way, one to his 
farm, and another to his merchandise. 
Luke is more large in this, and saith, 
I have bought a piece of ground, and 
must needs go see it: another said, 
Ihave bought five yoke of oxen, and 
I goto prove them; and the third 
said, I have married a wy and 
therefore I cannot come. We learn 
here, that never a man refuses Christ 


* This phrase is to be understood of 
the Bishops being the instrument of ex- 
ecuting the displeasure of the King and 
malignant Courtiers against the people 
of God. 
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but from some by-respects, such as 
his farm, oxen, and marriage, &c. 
I never saw a man biding back from 
the covenant, but from some by-re- 
spects ; either some respect to the 
world, or to man, or to the court, or 
such bastard by-respects to some 
statesmen, or to a prelate, or to the 
king himself, who, we trust, ere it be 
long, shall think them the honestest 
men that came in soonest: ‘There- 
fore cast away all by-respects. 


I would have had thir men that 
made thir excuses framing them an- 
other way; I would have had him that 
married the wife, saying, my wife has 
married me ; and he that bought his 
exen, saying, my oxen have bought 
me ; and he that went to his farm, 
saying, my farm has bought me. And 
if ye will mark the words, ye will 
find them run this way. 1. Mar- 
riage is lawful ; but when a man 
beasts himself in his carnal pleasures 
then the wife marries the man. 
Therefore, 1 Cor. vii. 29, let them 
that have wives, be as tho’ they had 
them not, and them that rejoice, as 
tho’ they rejoiced not. 2. Buying 
of farms is lawful, but when a man 
becomes a slave to his own gain, it 
takes away the soul of him, the farm 
buys the man ; likewise husbandry 
is lawful, but when a man yokes his 
neck under the world, it trails and 
turmoils him so, that he cannot take 
on the yoke of Jesus. 3. Thus al- 
so the merchandise buys the man. 
Then for Jesus Christ’s sake, cast 
away all excuses, and come away 
now and marry Christ. 1. Away 
with thy bastard pleasures. 2. Away 
with thy bastard cares, and come 
away to Christ, and he shall season 
all thy cares. 3. Away with all thy 
falsehood, thy pride, vanity, &c. 
Away with thy corn, wine, and oil, 
and come to Christ, and he shall lift 
up his countenance upon thee. The 
Lord give the a blink of that, and 
then thou wilt come hopping with 
all thy speed, like unto old Jacob, 
when he saw the angels ascending 
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and descending, then he ran fast, al- 
beit he was tired, and had got a hard 
bed, and a far harder bolster the 
night before, yet he got a glorious 
sight, and his legs were soupled with 
consolation, which made him run. 
Lerd blink upon thy lazy soul with 
his amiable countenance, and then 
thou shalt rise and run, and thy faint- 
ing heart will receive strength, when 
the Lord puts in his hand by the key- 
hole of the door, and leaves drops 
of myrrh behind him, then a sleepy 
bride will rise and seek her beloved. 
But to our point. 

Marriage is lawful, merchandise 
is lawful, husbandry is lawful, but 
never one of these is lawful, when 
they hinder thee from the Lord. 
Neither credit, pleasure, preferment, 
houses, nor lands are lawful, when 
they hinder thee from the Lord’s 
sweet presence. 


Always, says the Lord, go out and 
call in the Gentiles to my table ; my 
Son may not want a wife: he is too 
great aking to want a spouse, and 
my supper is too good chear to be 
lost ; therefore go and fetch in the 
Gentiles. I thank the Lord that ye 
are come in. I know not a town in 
the kingdom of Scotland that is not 
come in, except one, and I am fear’d 
for the wrath of God to light on that 
shortly. Always God hath his own 
time. But trow ye, that God will 
give that honour to every one? Nay. 
I protest in my own silly judgment 
(howbeit I cannot scance upon kings 
crowns) that it were the greatest 
honour that ever king Charles got, to 
subscribe the covenant. But trow 
ye that every Minister, and every 
burg will come in? Nay: If you'll 
read the history, 2 Chron. xxx. 10, 
you’ll see the contrary : when Heze- 
kiah was going to renew the cove- 
nant, and to keep the passover, the 
holy text says, that numbers mocked 
and thought themselves over jelly to 
come in; but those whose hearts 
the Lord had touched, they came in 
and kept the blyth day. Indeed ! 
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was afraid once, that Christ should 
have left Old Scotland, and gone to 
New Scotland, and that he should have 
left Old England and gone to New 
England: and think ye not but he 
can easily do this? Has he not a fa- 
mous church in America, where he 
may go to? Indeed I know not a 
kingdom in all the world, but if their 
plots had gone on, they had been at 
Antichrist’s shore ere now; but all 
his limbs and liths, | hope shall be 
broken, and then shall our Lord be 
great: therefore come away in with 
your wedding garment, and ye that 
have not put it on, now put it on, and 
come away to the marriage: and I 
thank the Lord, that ye are prevailed 
with, by God’s assisting of our faith- 
ful brethren to bring you in. The 
Lord grant that ye may come in with 
your wedding garment. Itis buta 
small matter for you to hold up your 
hand; and yet, I suspect, some of you, 
when it was in doing, took a back- 
side. I tell you that it is no matter 


of sport, to bourd with God: there- 
fore come away with your wedding 


garment ; for the master of the feast 
sees you, and knowsall that are come 
to the marriage feast. I know ye 
not, but my master knows you every 
one: he knows who came in on Sun- 
day, and who came in yesterday, and 
who will come in to-day, and who 
are going to put on their wedding 
garment, and cast away their duds. 
Away with your duds of pride, your 
duds of greed and of malice; away 
with all these duds, and be like the 
poor blind man in the gospel, who 
when he knew that Christ called him, 
he cast his old cloak from him, and 
came away; so do ye cast aside all 
excuses and come to the wedding, 
and now with a word of the wedding 
garment I will end. 


If thou askest, What will this gar- 
ment doto thee? Lanswer, this garment 
serves, 1. For necessity. 2. For 
ornament. 3. For distinction. 

1. For necessity. And this is 
threefold. 1. To cover thy naked- 

Vou. If.—No. XII. 82 
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ness, andhidethyshame. 2. ‘To de- 
fend thy body from the cold of winter, 
and heat ofsummer. 3. For neces- 
sity, to hold in the life of the body. 
So put on Jesus Christ this wedding 
garment; and, 1. Ie shall cover the 
shame of thy nakedness with the 
white linen of his righteousness. 2. 
He shall defend thee when the wind 
oftrial begins to blow rough and hard, 
and when the blast of the terrible one 
is arising, to rain fire and brimstone 
upon the world; Then he shall be a 
tabernacle for a shadow in the day 
time from the heat, and a place of re- 
fuge for a covert from storm and 
from rain. Isa.iv. 10. A refuge 
from the storm, and a shadow from 
the heat, when the blast of the terri- 
ble one is asa storm against the wall. 
Isa. xxv. 4. When men are pursu- 
ing, he shall be a brazen wall about 
thee; and when they pursue thee, he 
shall keep thee in his bosom. 

2. A garment is for an ornament. 
Whois the best favoured body ; and 
the trimmest soul? Even the poor 
soul that has put on the bridegroom 
Jesus; that soul is fair and white, 
and altogether lovely, There is no 
spotin it, Cant. iv. 7. because the 
Lord hath put upon it, broidered work, 
bracelets, and ornaments. Ezek. xvi. 
1]. 

3. A garment is for distinction. 
There must be a distinction among 
you, between you and the wicked 
world, because you have renewed 
your covenant with God: and this 
distinction must not only be outward- 
ly (for an hypocrite may seem indeed 
very fair) but it must be by inward 
application. I desire you all that are 
hearing me, not only to put it on, but 
to hold it on: putit on, and hold it 
on; for it is not like another garment, 
neither in matter, or in shape, nor 
in durance. I may not insist to 
handle it, but itis not like other gar- 
ments, especially it is not like a bride- 
groom’s garment, which he has on 
to-day, and off to-morrow. There- 
fore. | charge you all your days to 
hold it on. Ay, that which ye had 
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on upon Sunday last, and yesterday, 
and which you have on this day, see 
that ye cast it not off to-morrow. 
What heard you cryed on Sunday 
last, and yesterday, and on this day? 
Hosanna, Hosanna. And where- 
fore cryed ye yesterday, and this 
day, Hosanna, Hosanna? Look 
that when we are away, and your 
ministers not preaching to you, 
that ye cry not, Crucify him, crucify 
him. 1 fear that many who last 
Sunday, yesterday and to-day, have 
been crying, Hosanna Hosanna, 
shall, long ere the next Sunday, cry, 
Crucify himand hang himup. ButI 
charge you, O Sons of Zion, and 
ye Daughters of Jerusalem, that your 
tongues never cease in crying, Ho- 
sanna, till Christ come and dwell in 
your souls: then cast not off your 
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wedding garment, but put it on, and 
hold it on. 

Moreover, hold it clean, trim and 
white; These who have their gar- 
ments " plete shall walk with me in 
white, for they are worthy, Rev. iii. 4, 
I know ye dwell where Antichrist 
hath a nest and a hole ; therefore, 
keep your garments clear: a man 
that has put on new siik stockens, 
ora stand of trim clothes, will be 
yery careful to go about a myre; 
and if he happen to catch a spark, 
he will te careful to rub it out again. 
Therefore by all means, take heed 
where ye sitdown: ancatand sprush 
man will take heed to this, so do ye. 
For Christ’s sake hold your gar- 
ments clean, and take heed where 
ye sit down. 
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Agency of Fallen Spirits. 


CAaNONECUS. 
vin. pp. 156. 


Unrrarians aver that there is no 
such being as the devil, or other evil 
spirits ; and no such thing as diabol- 
ical agency in the world. They tell 
us, What the plain unlearned reader 
of the Bible will be surprised to know, 
that no such being or agency is said 
or implied to exist, in the Scriptures. 
The Bible does indeed contain the 
words devil, satan, unclean spirits, 
&c.; and that in numerous instan- 
ces: the author of the book before 
us reckons up sixty-seven diflerent 
chapters and more than two hundred 
verses in which our Saviour himself 
and the several writers of the New 
Testament do seem to assert the ac- 
tual existence and agency of “the 
devil and his angels.”’ These evil 
beings are represented as possessing 
the attributes of intelligent agents,— 
are spoken of as going up and down, 


plotting mischief, speaking lies, mis- 
quoting scripture, seducing to sin ; 
as believing, trembling, dreading the 
reward of their deeds, &c. To this 
however it is answered, that our Sa- 
viour and his disciples did not use this 
language as expressing their own 
belief, but used it only in accommo- 
dation to their hearers. The Jews 
believed in such existencies, “the 
notion having been grafted upon the 
purity of their faith from the fictions 
of oriental mythology ;”’ and the sa- 
cred teachers did not see fit to dis- 
place these phantoms from their 
minds. On the contrary they uni- 
formly spoke in such a manner as to 
confirm them in their superstitious 
errors. The whole doctrine of dev- 
ils and diabolical agency, according 
to Unitarian exposition, really 
amounts to no more than this,—that 
persons supposed to be possessed of 
evil spirits were only deranged per- 
sons—maniacs and lunatics, and no 
otherwise possessed than are the pa- 
tients of our insane hospitals; and 
that Satan himself, the prince of this 
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world, 6 dsa€oA0¢, whom Milton and 
many Others, have supposed to be 
no less than archangel ruined, was 
only a grand figure of speech, name- 
ly, “the personification of the prin- 
ciple of evil.’ This is Mr. Ware’s 
doctrine, in his Discourses, formerly 
reviewed by us: it is the explanation 
which is commonly, and for aught 
we know, universally given in Unita- 
rian pulpits, and is adopted in their 
Improved Version of the New ‘Testa- 
ment. 

This then is the doctrine which Ca- 
nonicus sets himself to examine by 
comparing it with the Scriptures. 
He takes this explanation of the sub- 
ject along with him, to some of the 
various passages which speak of the 
devil and his agency, and endeavors 
to see how it will square with the de- 
mands of a legitimate exegesis. We 
shall give but a rapid and imperfect 
view, or rather we can only glance 
along the course of his arguinent ; 
for the book—which comes to us as 
the year is just closing, and which we 
have taken up hastily—to do full 
justice to its ability and spirit, would 
require time and the various reading 
of the author, as wellastheardor of a 
mind embarked, like his, in a thorough 
investigation of the subject. 

The first argument of Canonicus 
in proof of diabolical existence and 
agency, * is the fact, that Christ him- 
self was tempted and put to exquisite 
suffering by Satan.” If our readers 
will turn to the account of the temp- 
tation as given by Matthew, iv. I—11, 
and by Mark and Luke, we will sub- 
join a few of the reflections of our 
author on the subject. It is to be 
borne in mind that Unitarians admit 
the existence of good angels though 
they explain away the bad, and our 
author is here endeavoring to show, 
that consistency requires them either 
to reject both or admit both, since 
there is at least as much evidence for 
the one as for the other. 


No American critic has yet ventured 
to deny, that, when angels are said in 
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this passage to have come and minis- 
tered to Christ, personal existence, 
attributes, and actions, are ascribed to 
them. They really approached and 
served their Lord, whom “all the an- 
gels are commanded to worship.” Put- 
ting other passages of scripture out 
of question, as equally in favor of an- 
gelic and diabolical existence, what is 
the evidence from the above quotation 
in proof of the existence of angels? It 
is found ina single verse, and a soli- 
tary assertion. Angels came and 
ministered to him; the devil came and 
tempted him. If the passage stood 
thus, the evidence for angelic and for 
diabolical existence would be equal. 
But how stands the evidence now? 
Through the whole passage, not only 
personal names, devil, Satan, the temp- 
ter; personal actions, coming, talking, 
quoting scripture, reasoning; but all 
the ingenuity of artifice which can be 
imagined as belonging to the great ene- 
my of mankind, is employed to accom- 
plish his diabolical purpose.—————Is 
there notas much evidence in this pas- 
sage ofthe existence of Satan, as of good 
angels? If the existence and agency 
of the former must be explained away, 
on what principle can the existence 
and agency of the latter be allowed ? 
I wish you my dear sir, and every Uni- 
tarian reader of these Letters who pro- 
fesses to think for himself, to say wheth- 
er you are prepared to adopt a princi- 
ple of interpretation, which not only 
denies the existence of Satan but of 
Gabriel also.————W ill these diff- 
culties be removed, and the whole sub 
ject cleared up, by turning the concrete 
into the abstract, “ Satan” into “ the 
principal of evil,’ to accommodate 
German Neology, and American Uni- 
tarianism ? to meet the opinions of 
Professor Semler and Rev. Mr. Ware? 
Will it not require a stretch of even 
“rational” credulity to believe, that 
* the principle of evil” should say, or 
be represented as saying, “all this 
power will I give thee, and the glory 
of them; for that is delivered unto me; 
and to whomsoever I will, 1 give it; if 
thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall 
be thine’? Was Christ, ‘full of the 

loly Ghost,” tempted to fall down be- 
fore, and to worship the abstract prin- 
ciple of evil? Can any believer in re- 
velation, possessing an iota of reason. 
believe this? pp. 17—19. 
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In regard to the second part of 
the proposition contained in the 
above argument, namely, that Christ 
was put to suffering by the tempter, 
Canonicus observes, that “ after the 
devil had departed from him, no other 
mention is made of any such tempta- 
tion through his whole life, till near 
its close, when he makes this remark- 
able declaration: Hereafter I will 
not talk much with you, for the prince 
of this world cometh and hath no- 
thing in me ;”’ and to this renewed 
effort of the adversary ofhis kingdom, 
in that hour which was “the power 
of darkness,’? when he was so for- 
saken of the Father as to be exposed 
to all that could be inflicted by him 
‘«*‘ who has the power of death, that is 
the devil;”’ “ whose works he came 
to destroy,” and whose power and 
dominion at this hour trembled 
and were broken,’’ Canonicus, as 
others have done, attributes his ex- 
treme agony in the garden. On no 
other hypothesis can he explain satis- 
factorily to himself the appearance 
of the Saviour on that affecting occa- 
sion. 


The prince of this world, then, temp- 
ted Christ, entering on his ministry, 
and agonized him, (so toexpress it,) fin- 
ishing it. At these two periods we 
might, a priori, expect the enemy of 
all goodness, if ever permitted to assail 
the Prince of Peace, to be awake to 
the dangers of his kingdom, and active 
to prevent its overthrow. The com- 
mencement and the completion of the 
great work of redemption, were epochs 
too marked not to call forth all the art 
and venom of the powers of darkness. 
If Christ, if spotless perfection, could 
be thus tempted and caused lo suffer, 
what shall we think of those in whose 
mortal members sin reigns, whose hearts 
are evil only, and continually ? p. 23. 


Such is the conclusion of the first 
argument. The second is, that 
“ Christ himself repeatedly and exr- 
plicitly taught this doctrine.” “ He 
taught it, first, to the Jews at large, 
as a people ;” John viii. 44—48. 
+‘ Secondly, he taught it to the Phari- 
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sees, asa sect ;’’ Matt, xii. 22—29, 
To those who, for the purpose of 
shaping fheir conclusions to their 
wishes, are willing to take hypothesis 
for criticism, the doctrine of accom- 
modation may seem to farnish here 
if any where, a ready answer to the 
argument; but it will not sweep 
away the obstacles which our author 
has piled in its way, under these two 
particulars, and still more under the 
third, namely “ that Christ taught the 
same doctrine to his disciples in pri- 
vate.’ His explanation of the para- 
ble of the tares, in compliance with 
their request, when the multitude had 
left them and they were alone, was the 
following: He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of Man; the field is 
the world; the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom ; but the 
tares are the children of the wicked 
one: the enemy, that sowed them, 
is the devil ; the harvest is the end of 
the world; and the reapers are the 
angels, 1] ask,’’ says our author, 


I ask in the name of reason, of con- 
science, and of common sense, if words 
could have been selected more explicit, 
to express the same truth in the same 
compass? Words must fail to express 
ideas, and human language be given 
up not only as a medium of revelation, 
but as a medium of intercourse be- 
tween man and man, if the Divine 
Teacher did not, in this explanation of 
a parable, before uttered with inten- 
tional comparative obscurity, assert 
distinctly the existence of an evil spir- 
it, his influence in this world, and the 
agency of angels at the last day in 
separating the good from the bad 
among men. An accumulation of sim- 
ilar testimony, after an explanation so 
distinct, so pointed, so express, were @ 
needless waste of time and paper. The 
mind, which is in a state to resist or 
explain away the explanation already 
given, would not believe though one 
were to rise from the dead. In rela- 
tion to this very subject the Saviour 
said, “ because [ tell you the truth, ye 
believe me not.” Is there no reason 
to fear that a similar charge would still 
hold good? The nature of the truth it- 
self is, often, the very reason why that 
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truth is rejected. The passage quoted 
from Matthew presents to every mind, 
on first reading it, one meaning, and 
one meaning only. It admits of no 
other. This meaning the Saviour ex- 
pressed to his confidential friends in 
their retirement, when they had re- 
quested him to explain the parable of 
the tares. There was no possible room 
for an ad hominem argument here. All 
occasion for obscurity was removed. 
The apostles express no remaining 
difficulty as to the parable. It is all 
cleared up. pp. 30, 31. 


Nay, it is not cleared up, that we 
can see. They were likely to be 
more in the dark than they were be- 
fore, if the Unitarian view be the true 
one. The explanation itself needs ex- 
plaining. Itdoes atleast to all those 
who have not such a Jewish familiar- 
ity with “the fictions of oriental my- 
thology”’ as to be in no danger of un- 
derstanding a figure of speech literal- 
ly: and such have been and ever 
will be the great mass of common 
readers of the Bible. Inevery other 
particular of his explanation save 
this one the Divine Teacher is under- 
stood according to the literal mean- 
ing of his words. “He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of man.” 
This is literal. So the interpreta- 
tion of the field, the good seed, the 
tares, the harvest, and the reapers, is 
to be understood literally ; but for an 
explanation of the “enemy” we 
liave only one figure for another. 
“The enemy is the devil,” and 
the devil is ‘*the personification 
of the principle of evil.” Ifwe might 
take our Saviour’s words according 
to their natural import, we should 
imagine we understood his mean- 
ing, but this explanation of his ex- 
planation leaves us in_ perplexi- 
ty. The same difficulty occurs in 
the parable of the sower. “Those 
by the way-side,”’says its author, ex- 
plaining the parable to his disciples, 
“are they that hear; then cometh 
the devil, and taketh away the word 
out of their hearts, lest they should 
believe and be saved ;”’ or as another 
evangelist records it, “ then cometh 
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the wicked one,”’ and another, “Satan 
cometh immediately, &c.’’ Strange 
that the ‘Teacher sent from God, and 
the disciples divinely taught of him, 
should be so attached to this particu- 
lar figure of speech that they should 
never express its import in plain and 
literal terms. In whata variety of ways 
do both they, and the writers of the 
Hebrew Scriptures before them, use 
this personfication, without ever seem- 
ing to reflect how liable their simple 
readers might be, especially those of 
remote times~ and countries, to mis- 
apprehend their meaning. “ I beheld 
Satan, as lightning, fall from heaven”’ 
—“that old Serpent the devil’’— 
“the prince of this world”—* the 
devil and his angels’’—* the angels 
that sinned’”’—* the angels that kept 
not their first estate’’—* the devils 
believe and tremble’—*« that Satan 
tempt you not’’-—* lest Satan get an 
advantage over us’’—* your adversa- 
ry the devil” —* the wiles of the de- 
vil’’—*the snare of the devil” —*Mi- 
chael the archangel contending with 
the devil,” &c. &c.—a whole page 
of Cruden would not contain all the 
instances of this “ personification”’ 
in one form or other. 

Our author pursues his investiga- 
tion under several propositions, of 
which the following is a summary ; 
ihat Christ possessed and exerted the 
power of expelling devils from indi- 
viduals tormented by them ; that he 
imparted this power to hisapostlesand 
the seventy disciples ; that he taught, 
concerning evil spirits, a continuity of 
agency, influence, and connexion, 
intelligible only on the supposition 
of personal existence ; that he dis- 
tinctly represents a mighty evil spirit 
as occupying a usurped dominion in 
this world ; and that the apostles, 
Mathew, John, Paul, James, Peter, 
and Jude, together with the disciples 
Mark and Luke, understood their 
commission to mean that men were 
literally to be turned “ from the pow- 
er of Satan unto God.” Thus fa: 
the argument is Scriptural ; and it is 
supported by abundant citations from 
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the Scriptures, subjected to the test 
of the soundest principles of criti- 
eism. If the author has not antici- 
pated all the difficulties which Uni- 
tarian opponents may be able to pre- 
sent to him, he has brought more 
difficulties to them than they will 
ever solve by any theory of theirs. 
He asks them to solve them if they 
can, not in the spirit of a challenge, 
but apparently with a wish to be in- 
structed in the truth, if the truth be 
with them; or if they be in error, with 
a benevolent desire that they should 
come to a better knowledge. But 
the argument from the Scriptures is 
against them, and the more fully it is 
exhibited, the more critically it is ex- 
amined, the more attentively it is 
pondered, the more overwhelming 
will it appear. 

To the Scriptures alone we are to 
look for an authoritative decision. 
Beyond what revelation tells us, of 
the spiritual world, we can know no- 
thing. The argument from the 
Scriptures is sufficient, yet Canoni- 
cus presses the opposing theory with 


philosophical difficulties. The ortho- 
dox view, hermeneutically tested, the 
only decisive test on a subject of this 
nature, is natural and unembarrassed. 
The liberal theory is awkward and 
constrained, perplexed at every step, 
involving itself in palpable and some- 


times even ludicrous absurdities. 
Now as a universal thing, which of 
two theories does philosophy adopt, 
as her own? That which is most, 
or that which is least embarrassed 
with difficulties ; that which is con- 
sistent with all the facts in the case, 
or that which twists and tortures the 
facts to reconcile them to itself ? 

We have given some examples of 
the manner in which the Orthodox 
interpret the sacred teachers on the 
subject of fallen spirits: it is but 
justice to the Unitarians that we 
should favor our readers with a spe- 
cimen or two of their way of explain- 
ing the same subject. Lardner, uni- 
versally respected for his talents, in- 
dustry, aud candor, explains the ac- 
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count of the two possessed with 
devils, in the country of the Gerge- 
senes thus. 


Lardner states three hypotheses 
adopted to explain the destruction of the 
herd of swine. Christ either commu- 
nicated the disease, (insanity,) with 
which the two men were affected, to 
the swine; or these men drove them 
down the hill; or evil spirits were cast 
out of them, and suffered to enter the 
swine, by which they were driven into 
the deep. He rejects the first as un- 
reasonable. He adopts the second, as 
do rational Christians generally. The 
Orthodox adopt the third. Let us exam- 
ine the rationaltheory. If the two ma- 
niacs drove the swine into the deep, (to 
say nothing of the difficulty [impossi- 
bility ?] of the attempt, and not to ask 
what the keepers were about,) they 
drove them before they were cured or af- 
terwards. If they drove them before, 
while they were yet maniacs, why should 
the people so earnestly have besought 
Christ to depart out of their coast for 
curing afflicted maniacs, and preventing 
JSarther mischief? Was it common in 
other cases, when Christ had cured the 
sick, to beseech him to be gone? Would 
it not have been more rational in this 
instance to have besought him to stay’ 
or were they, one and all, desirous of a 
Surther destruction of their property? If 
they drove them afterwards, were not 
the maniacs more insane after their in- 
sanity was cured, than while their mad- 
ness raged ? 

From the narrative ofthe evangelists, 
it is evident, that the cure, in some 
degree, preceded the destruction of 
the swine. There is no hint nor sha- 
dow of a hint that the men were them- 
selves the cause of this destruction ; 
still less, if less be possible, that they 
were this cause after they were restor- 
ed toitheir “right minds.” This suppo- 
sition is not only gratuitous and with- 
out evidence, but against the whole 
mass of evidence. Yet Lardner says, 
“when he had imagined the thought 
of gratifying the evil spirits by which 
heimagined himself to be possessed,with 
the destruction of the swine, he would 
without much difficulty drive them off 
the precipice. [Would two mad-men 
from the Insane Hospital drive two 
thousand swine off Central Wharf in 
the presence of“ their keepers,” “with- 
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out much difficulty ?” Were swine less 
contrary in Judea than in Massachu- 
setts?] If some few of them were 
put in motion, the whole herd would 
follow. Nor is it unlikely that the oth- 
er person, his companion in affliction, 
joined his assistance; for St. Matthew 
speaks of two. They invested the 
herd {this partakes rather of an Irish 
than an Oriental idiom,] on each side 
and thus drove them before them.” 
Lardner’s Works, vol. i. p. 474. All 
this is rational, very rational. No cne 
more highly respects the amiable cha- 
racter and extensive acquisitions of 
Lardner,than the writer. But I must 
protest against absurdity of explana- 
tion even though offered by Lardner. 
pp. 46, 47. 


Cappe, the writer noticed in the 
extracts which follow, is a man whom 
Yanonicus characterizes as “ among 
the most intelligent, critical, and 
eautious, of Unitarian writers,’ and 
is an able contributor to the English 
Monthly Repository, a work much 
esteemed by American Unitarians. 
The extracts are accompained by 
the comment of our author. 


To proced with this writer. “ John 
vill. 44. ‘ Ye are of your father the 
devil” &c. Such is the influence of 
association and of long established hab- 
its of thinking, that it will not be easy 
to suggest any interpretation of this 
passage different from the common one, 
which will not appear to many very 
harsh and unsupported.” True. Read- 
er how do you think he gets over, or 
round this difficulty ? Tax your inven- 
tion to the utmost, and you will be 
disappointed at last. This writer is 
not one of those, gravelled with a small 
ora sizeable difficulty. He thinks it 
most natural to suppose that Cain was 
the murderer, who abode not in the 
truth, referred to by Christ in this 
place. But should any of his readers 
have some “ doubts and difficulties,” 
as to thisallusion, he has still another 
bridge over which he can retreat. In 
that case, he says, “‘ Jesus need only be 
supposed to refer to the commonly re- 
ceived opinion of the origin of evil de- 
signs and wicked practices.” Any 
farther explanatory notice one would 
think a work of supererogation. How- 
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ever, he follows up these two rather 
startling propositions by a third, which 
is not far out of its proper place in cap- 
ping such a climax. ‘* In the language 
of his reproaches and of his accusa- 
tions against those who were secking his 
life, we are not to look for his authori- 
zed instructions upon a subject inciden- 
tally introduced”!!1 Incidentally intro- 
duced! Expressly introduced by him- 
self, without any call or extraordinary 
occasion for it on the part of the Jews. 
Such is the reverence of English Uni- 
tarians for what they allow to be the 
very declarations of Christ himself. 
No wonder after this, that the apostles 
should be treated quite cavalierly. 
“ Acts xiii. 10. *O full of all subtilty 
and all mischief, thou child of the devil, 
thou enemy of all righteousness,’ &c. 
Paul was a man of strong feelings and 
strong passions, and no doubt was 
greatly irritated and provoked by the 
conduct of Elymas. It seems there 
was just occasion for this resentment, 
for it is recorded that Elymas was 
struck blind by the instrumentality of 
Paul; but no argument for the exist- 
ence and agency of the devil can be foun- 
ded on the indignant language of the 
apostle.” Certainly not! If the lan- 
guage “of reproach and accusation” 
employed by Christ only confirmed his 
hearers in a long received error, what 
else could be expected from an * indig- 
nant” apostle ? It matters not that, in 
the ninth verse, Paul is said to have 
been * full of the Holy Ghost ;” a cir- 
cumstance thought too unimportant by 
this writer to deserve even a passing 
notice. ‘The devil, who goes about ag 
a roaring lion, is, according to this 
writer, none other than Nero. 
Wecometo a passage, to which, and 
this writer’s remarks upon it, ldo most 
earnestly invite the serious, inquiring, 
reflecting reader to give special atten- 
tion. “1 John. iii. 8. ‘He that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil; for the devil 
sinneth from the beginning. For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the 
devil.’ Unquestionably the devil is 
here spoken of as the author of sin; and 
as a being who himself sinned; in re- 
ference to which the apostle again says, 
verse 10. ‘in this the children of God 
are manifest, and the children of the 
devil; whosoever doeth not rightcous- 
nessisnotofGod.” This writerallows, 
that inthe 12th verse, the same allusion 
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is made, “not as Cain, who was of that 
wicked oneandslew his brother.” Even 
a rational understanding could not help 
seeing that “the wicked one,” of whom 
Cain was, differed from this very Cain 
himself, who is said to be the devil in 
the eighth of John. “ It may however 
be questioned,” [what cannot be ques- 
tioned by a sturdy, heartless skeptic ?] 
“whether the apostle means to support 
the truth of this opinion, or only adopts 
it as the common and prevailing one.”’ 
pp- 104, 105. 


Specimens might be given from a 
great number of Unitarian exposi- 
tors, more bold and ingenious than 
these of Cappe ; but these will suf- 
fice. Expositions such as these, are 
the strongest arguments for the or- 
thodox belief. On the subject of 
fallen spirits, as on that of the trinity, 
the faith which they adopt is never 
set in so clear a light as when we 
look at the manner in which the Bi- 
ble must be treated in order to get 
rid of these doctrines. In the one 
case the “ Word”? is rendered “ Wis- 
dom,” and in the other Satan is turn- 
ed into the abstract “ principle of 
evil,”” and on both subjects the sa- 
cred pages are converted into non- 
sense. 

And why is it that Unitarians show 
so much reluctance to admit the ex- 
istence of evil spirits; and compel 
themselves to such shifts in order to 
evade what the Bible reveals ? They 
allow the existence of good angels : 
if they go to the Scriptures, does a 
just interpretation find there any 
more evidence for the good than for 
the bad? No, it is not their criti- 
cism, it is their theology that feels 
the difficulty. It is their serene sys- 
tem of religion which cannot bear 
these clouds upon its atmosphere. 
{In that region of universal sunshine 
and peace, no wonder they are start- 
led and disturbed at the idea of dark 
and guilty beings in the universe of 
God ; for if there be fallen spirits, 
cast out from heaven, there may be 
fallen men too, who shall have their 
portion with them, even with the 
‘devil and his angels,”—and this 
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fact admitted, one of the doctrines 
of Calvinism is received, and this 
received—another and another of 
the features of that “ gloomy sys- 
tem”’ follow, and claim a like admis- 
sion. 

In his closing Letter, our author 
has addressed some reflections to his 
readers, which no Unitarian can pe- 
ruse soberly and candidly, after hav- 
ing gone through with the argument 
which precedes them, without re- 
ceiving impressions which will not 
easily give place to thoughtlessness 
and indifference. 


Truth Mlustrated ; being an attempt 
to explain several of the most diffi- 
cult passages. contained in the 
ninth chapter of St. Paul's Epis- 
tle to the Romans. By Tostas 
Spicer. Minister of the Gospel. 
New-Haven. 12mo. pp. 24. 


T nis little pamphlet has been lying 
on our table amid a mass of things 
for a twelve-month, and every time 
it has met our eye it has seemed to 
implore some little notice. And in- 
deed as we look over the contents of 
the volume which we are now bring- 
ing to a close, we somewhat suspect 
that if we should be judged by Ar- 
minian principles we must be con- 
victed of injustice toward Mr. Spi- 
cer’s book. For it cannot be de- 
nied that we have bestowed consid- 
erable notice on some works whose 
intrinsic merit, as it regards both 
talent and scholarship, was truly in- 
ferior to the merit of this perform- 
ance. The tract before us, consid- 
ered as a specimen of thought and 
as a composition in the English lan- 
guage, is certainly much more res- 
pectable than the sermon on the 
same hard subject from the pen of 
the Rev. Daniel Burhans A. M. _In- 


-deed the compliment would hardly be 


excessive, if we should say that it 
surpassed in distinctness of concep- 
tion and chasteness of diction perhaps 
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the clearest and most dispassionate of no doubt, that every minister at his 


Bishop Hobart’s invectives against 
the “doctrines of grace.” It is on the 
whole a very plausible effort to make 
common readers believe that the A- 
postle to the Gentiles, that famous old 
asserter of the doctrine of election,was 
after allan Arminian. We think it 
might find an appropriate place in the 
series of the Methodist Tract Society; 
and going forth from the great Book- 
room under the Imprimatur of the 
powers that be, might be put into 
the hands of many a wavering and 
halfenlightened class-member to con- 
firm him in his blindness and confu- 
sion respecting one of the great 
truths of revelation, and to make 
him believe as firmly as ever that all 
Presbyterian or Congregational min- 
isters do constantly “ represent God 
as an almighty tyrant who created 
multitudes of intelligent beings for 
no other purpose than to show his 
power in making them eternally mis- 
erable.” 

But in whatever form and under 
whatever sanctions the next edition 
of this Tract may make its appear- 
ance, we take this opportunity to 
throw outa few hints and inquiries, 
of which the author may freely avail 
himself whenever he shall be called 
to revise his performance. And— 
to begin at the beginning—we have 
a few words to say about the first 
sentence in the preface. 


It is well known that the passage 
which the following pages are de- 
signed to illustrate, has been considered 
by many as affording abundant proof of 
the doctrine of Ansorutse Etecrion 
AND ReprROBATION as contained in the 
Connecticut Confession of Faith, page 
22, Bridgeport Edition of 1810. 


What is the * Connecticut Confes- 
sion of faith ?”? Mr. Spicer, no doubt, 
takes it for granted that the Saybrook 
Platform, is to the Congregational 
Churches of Connecticut, just what 
the twenty-five Articles, of religion, 
and the Book of Discipline, are to the 
Methodist Church. He supposes 
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ordination subscribes this Confession, 
or swears to it, or in some other way 
expresses a solemn assent and consent 
to all that it contains. He supposes, 
no doubt, that when a minister or 
private member in these churches is 
accused of heresy, all that is neces- 
sary te substantiate the charge is to 
prove that the defendant has contra- 
dicted some proposition or clause in 
this confession. If he has not some 
such notion, we are really at a loss 
to say what is the design of this little 
pamphlet, as announced in the pre- 
face, and as developed by the repeated 
thrusts at the poor Saybrook Plat- 
form in the course of the discussion. 
Such a notion a Methodist preacher 
very naturally imbibes. When he 
received his ministry from his Bish- 
ops, he bound himself to be governed 
in his faith and preaching by the 
formularies of bis church; and he 
well knows that if ever his doctrine is 
called in question, and he is brought 
before the Conference to be tried con- 
cerning the soundness of his faith, 
the only question will be, not whether 
his preaching contradicts the Bible, 
but whether it contradicts the faith 
of Methodism. On coming into 
Connecticut to contend against the 
Calvinism of the people, he hears his 
brethren talking much about the 
Saybrook Platform ; forit is a singu- 
lar fact that the Platform is much 
more talked of and much more cir- 
culated among the Methodists than 
it is among the Congregationalists. 
As he looks on the title-page of this 
Platform, he reads, «A Confession of 
faith, owned and consented to by the 
elders and messengers of the church- 
es in the colony of Connecticut in 
New England, assembled by delega- 
tion at Saybrook, September 9th, 
1708.”" This is enough to convince 
him thatthe book is an authoritative 
formulary of doctrine for every con- 
gregational church and minister in 
the free and independent State of 
Connecticutat the present day. He 
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turns immediately to the chapter 
“of God’s Eternal Decrees,” reads 
through Arminian spectacles, and is 
confirmed in all his prejudices. And 
then if any one suggests the idea that 
the churches in these days do not re- 
gard themselves as owing'to this con- 
fession any very special allegiance, 
still less as bound to adopt and defend 
every one of its phrases, he turns to 
the title-pageagain and on the back 
of it he finds a vote of the General 
Association of 1810 appointing a 
Committee to revise the proof sheets 
of that second edition,—proof irre- 
fragable that he is in the right, and 
that as the latest edition of the Book 
of Discipline published at the Con- 
ference office is no less binding now 
than the first edition was in the time 
of it, so the Connecticut confession 
of faith, Bridgeport edition of 1810, 
is in truth and most accurately the 
faith, the whole faith, and nothing 
but the faith, of the living Congre- 
gregational ininisters and of their 
churches. 

But naturally as such a notion may 
find place in the mind of a Metho- 
dist preacher, it is quite a mistake, 
The Confession which has alarmed 
Mr. Spicer’s zeal for the truth, is in- 
deed regarded among the ministers 
and churches of Connecticut as a 
valuable and very interesting histor- 
ical document; but it is no more 
made a standard or'test of orthodoxy, 
than the acts of the Synod of Dort 
are, or those of the Council of Nice. 
It does indeed represent with gene- 
ral correctness the theological views 
ofthe ministers and churches of 1708; 
and that is all which it professes to 
do. The title-page declares that it 
was ‘owned and consented to by the 
elders and messengers assembled by 
delegation at Saybrook September 
9th 1708,” but neither in the confes- 
sion itself nor in the“ Heads of Agree- 
ment and Articles for the administra- 
tion of Church discipline,” which 
were adopted by the same Syned, 
(and which, taken with such modifi- 
cations as usage or explicit agree- 
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ment’ have given them, now consti- 
tute the basis of the Ecclesiastical] 
intercourse of these churches,) is 
there contained any provision for the 
application of this Confession as a 
rule of faith for any body im the world. 
Consequently it is not applied in any 
such way. very church in the 
State, so far as our knowledge ex- 
iends, has its own articles of faith, 
which it is at liberty to alter at any 
time, according to its own judgment 
of the truth. Whena candidate pre- 
sents himself to an ecclesiastical body 
for a recommendation to preach the 
gospel, he is examined as to his 
knowledge of the gospel, theoretical 
and experimental,—he is examined 
closely and often with a jealous in- 
vestigation of his orthodoxy, but the 
question is not asked at all whether 
he assents to this Confession of faith 
or to any other. And when a min- 
ister is ordained, if the question should 
be put, Do you adopt the Confession 
of, faith owned and consented to by 
the Synod at Saybrook in 1708 ?— it 
is quite likely he would be obliged 
to answer that he had never read it ; 
and if he should thus answer, nobody 
would be stumbled. The Bible is 
the only text-book, the only standard 
of orthodoxy which these churches 
and associations acknowledge. Af- 
terthe year 1708, there was a time 
when no inconsiderable portion of 
the ministers and churches in the 
colony were notoriously Arminian. 
What would Mr. Spicer have said 
had he lived in that day? We throw 
out these remarks for the benefit of 
our author and those of his brethren 
who may chance to peruse them ; 
because they seem to be ignorant of 
these common facts. Every parish 
into which the Methodists have ever 
entered, can bear witness to their 
zeal against the Saybrook Platform. 
Perhaps it will be an additional illus- 
tration of the subject if we add that 
the General Association in 1826 re- 
solved, “ That it is desirable to at- 
tempt the formation of a Summary of 
Christian Doctrme, to be recom 
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mended to the adoption of the par- 
ticular associations in this State as 
the symbol of their faith;” and 
adopted measures for the formation 
of such asummary. The matter is 
still undecided, and if the project 
fails it will fail, not because the min- 
isters of Connecticut have such a 
symbol of their faith already, but be- 
cause they consider themselves as in 
a better condition without it than 
with it. 

Now the practical suggestion 
which we would make for the bene- 
fit of our author is this: Let him 
not take it for granted that the el- 
ders and messengers of the churches 
in 1708 have represented to a tittle 
the theological views of the minis- 
ters and churches in 1827; and in 
his next edition let him take a little 
more pains to make his arguments 
bear upon the most current faith and 
phraseology of the living ministers 
and Christians, whose theology he 
means to attack. We do not say 
how near the mark he has come in 
the present instance. We do not 
say how far—if at all—the doctrine 
of election, as held in Connecticut 
now, varies in its form or its explana- 
tions from the doctrine as held a 
eentury and a quarter ago. We 
only say that the fact that a certain 
doctrine in a certain form is found 
in the Confession assented to in 1708 
is in itself no sufficient proof that 
any body now alive in Connecticut 
holds the same doctrine in the same 
form. This is what our author seems 
to have entirely overlooked. 

The comparison of the title with 
the matter of the pamphlet leads us 
to some remarks of another kind. 
The title speaks of “an attempt to 
explain several of the most difficult 
passages” in the ninth of Romans. 
The work itself proves to be a run- 
ning commentary on seven verses of 
that chapter judiciously selected be- 
tween the eleventh and the twenty- 
first. And to us it appears that to 
an Arminian the most difficult verses 
in the chapter are the identical ver- 
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ses which our commentator has 
omitted. To illustrate this we quote 
the verses which Mr. 8. has treated 
as if they were one continuous ar- 
gument ; and we insert in their pro- 
per order the verses which he has 
entirely omitted, and to which he 
makes no allusion, as if they were 
nothing to the purpose. The verses 
omitted by our author are in italics. 


11 (Forthe children being not yet 
born, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not of works, 
but of him that calleth;) 12 It was 
said unto her, the elder shall serve the 
younger. 13 As it is written, Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated. 
[14 What shall we say then? Is there 
unrighteousness with God? God forbid. 
15 Kor he saith to Moses I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy, and 
[will have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion.) 16 So then, it is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of Godthat sheweth mercy. 
17 For the scripture saith unto Pha- 
raoh, Even for this same purpose 
have I raised thee up, that I might 
shew my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all 
theearth. 18 Therefore hath he mer- 
cy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth. [19 Thou 
wilt say then unto me, Why doth he 
yét find fault? For who hath resisted 
his will. 20 Nay but, O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed 
iu, Why hast thou made me thus?) 21 
Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same lump to make one vessel un- 
to honour, and another u~*o dishonour. 


Now it would be very absurd as 
well as uncharitable to insinuate that 
Mr. Spicer intended to impose upon 
his readers, as if the omitted verses 
were not in the chapter ; for, aside 
from the fact that the verses are not 
noticed, there is no indication of any 
such intention, but rather the contra- 
ry. We have no doubt he honestly 
believed that the passage could be 
more easily and intelligibly explained 
without the omitted verses than with 
them. For ourselves we are sure 
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that if we were bound to believe and 
defend the Arminian hypothesis, we 
should be tempted to say as little as 
possible about such verses, and it 
would be a matter of wonder with 
us how the Apostle happened to write 
them. We would not harshly blame 


our author for having slid by them ; 
it might have taken him a long time 
to go through them. 

tablished maxim that 


It is a well es- 


‘** Commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold a farthing candle to the sun;” 


and it is only in accordance with that 
maxim for Mr. 8. to spend many 
words in proving, what hardly any 
body calls in question, that the Jews 
were elected in preference to the 
descendants of Esau as the people 
whom God would make the deposi- 
tary of his Revelation, and to say not 
a word about the manner in which 
the Apostle meets the objection that 
his doctrine makes God _ unright- 
eous, and the objection that it 
leaves no room for God to find fault 
with the sinner. We onlysuggest;to 
the author the propriety of either al- 
tering the phrase, “most difficult,” 
in his title page, or inserting in his 
discussion some explanation of the 
parts which he has now slipped over ; 
and the inquiry whether the 14th 
and 19th verses, particularly, are not 
of some importance to the illustration 
of the entire passage. 

We proceed now to another topic. 
We have some queries to propound 
respecting the perfect correctness of 
the statement in the following extract. 


Before I proceed to a direct illustra- 
tion of these words, it may not be im- 
proper to ascertain the design of the 
apostle in introducing them. In order 
to this the reader is requested to take 
his Bible before he proceeds any fur- 
ther, and read the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
chapters of the epistle. He will there- 
by discover that in these three chap- 
ters the apostle sets forth and vindi- 
cates the calling of the Gentiles to the 
blessings of the gospel, and the rejec- 
tien of the Jews from being the pecy- 
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liar people of God as a nation. If this 
statement be correct with respect to 
his general design, it will greatly assist 
us to understand this difficult passage. 
p- 5. 


In accordance with this request, 
we have taken our Bible and read 
the chapters referred to, but do not 
feel satisfied that our author is exact- 
ly right in his view of the Apostle’s de- 
sign and scope in these three chap- 
ters. What he means by the “call- 
ing of the Gentiles,” “ and the rejec- 
tion of the Jews,’ we learn more 
distinctly from a passage near the 
close, where he gives a brief outline 
of what he supposes to be the elec- 
tion contained in this chapter and 
frequently alluded to in the Scrip- 
tures elsewhere,” and specifies as 
follows: “1. Some nations have 
been elected to enjoy peculiar priv- 
ileges, and from such privileges oth- 
ers have been reprobated.” «2, 
Some persons have been elected to 
certain privileges and offices from 
which others have been reprobated.”’ 
If we understand Mr. Spicer, there- 
fore, when he speaks of the “ rejec- 
tion of the Jews from being the pe- 
culiar people of God,”’ as opposed to 
‘‘the calling of the gentiles to the 
blessings of the gospel,’’ he must 
mean the“ reprobation”’ of the Jew- 
ish “ nation”’’ from certain “ peculiar 
privileges.” According to this view 
of his language, he understands the 
Apostle as setting forth and vindica- 
ting this fact, namely that God had 
elected the Gentiles to peculiar priv- 
ileges from which the Jews were 
reprobated. If this is his meaning, 
we think that his statement respect- 
ing the design of these chapters 
needs to be strengthened in the next 
edition by more argument. 

Now it does not belong to us to 
be positive, for we claim no special 
skill in hermeneutics, and we have 
not consulted half as many commen- 
taries as our author has quoted in 
his appendix; but it does seem to 
us when we read these three chapters 
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as if the Apostle was speaking of 
something a little different from na- 
tional election. It does seem to us 
that the bestowal and loss of national 
blessings is not the leading subject 
of discourse. We do not see how 
the fact that God had withdrawn 
any means of grace from the Jews 
and had bestowed them more par- 
ticularly on the Gentiles is at all 
asserted or alluded to. Indeed 
we see not how that could have 
been the subject-matter of Paul’s 

grief and heaviness, inasmuch as at 
that mc: 2ent and for years afterwards, 
the Jews, as a people, were distin- 
guished by their privileges and hon- 
ors above every other people under 
heaven. They had not only the cov- 
enants, and the promises, and the 
memory of sainted fathers, and the 
oracles of God, and the reading of 
Moses and the prophets in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath-day, and the 
splendid solemnities of God’s worship 
in the temple ; but testimonies without 
number to the truth and glory of that 
Saviour who had been born and who 


had died and risen again among them; 
and they had the miracles and preach- 
ing of Apostles, the blood of mar- 
tyrs who died calling upon Jesus to 
receive their spirits, and the exam- 


ples of multitudes of believers. As 
we read these chapters, we cannot 
help asking, Why was it that the 
Apostle was ready to wish himself 
accursed from Christ for his breth- 
ren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh? Was it because God had pri- 
vileged some other nation more highly 
than the Jews? Or was it because 
blindness in part had happened unto 
Israel, and because only a chosen 
remnant were ina state of accept- 
ance with God, while the rest were 
blinded unto that day. And it seems 
to us that it was this,—namely, the 
fact that they were not al] truly Israel 
which were visibly and nationally of 
Israel, and that among a nation so 
distinguished by privileges and prom- 
ises, few comparatively were se- 
lected to be the objects of God's 
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more peculiar mercy—-which the 
Apostle was attempting to explain 
and vindicate. He had beenshowing 
at great length that the Jews, as sach, 
stand no better chance of salvation 
than the Gentiles, and that Jews and 
Gentiles, if saved, must be saved in 
the same way and on the same terms ; 
though in regard to external privi- 
leges and the means of salvation, the 
Jews, as he affirms, have much ad- 
vantage every way above the Gentiles. 
And as we trace the progress of his 
thoughts to another topic, it looks 
to us very much like going on to dis- 
cuss the actual condition of his coun- 
trymen in respect to that system of 
salvation which he had been describ- 
ing. We lookatthe beginning, and 
there we find him solemnly declaring 
that the condition of his country- 
men overwhelmed him with grief. 
We look at the conclusion, and we 
find him, before he proceeds to point 
out the purpose to which the unbe- 
lief of the Jews was made subservi. 
ent in God’s providence, affirming 
that at that present time there was 
among them a remnant according to 
the election ofgrace; and that though 
Israel as a people had not obtained 
that which they sought for, and for 
which they relied on their peculiar 
relation to God and on their adher- 
ence to their ceremonial institutions, 
yetthe chosen remnant had obtained 
it, and the rest were blinded unto that 
day. Webelieve that thereare thou- 
sands of thinking Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists who would need 
considerable argument to convince 
them, contrary to all their views of 
the obvious meaning of these chap- 
ters, that the Apostle is speaking 
about the election of the Gentiles 
nationally in the place of the Jews. 
The Apostle begins by express- 
ing his grief ;—* I am pained and-dis- 
tressed for my countrymen, so dis- 
tinguished by priv ileges and accumu- 
lated honors.’ But what!—he sup- 
poses some objector to interpose— 
What! do you imply that Israel, 
God’s own chosen people, can be in 
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danger of perdition, and that what 
God has said concerning them is to 
fail? ‘By no means!’ he replies, 
‘ It 1s not true that the word of God 
has taken none effect, for all are not 
of course the objects of God’s pecu- 
liar love who are descended from 
Abraham or from Israel. God, in 
the family of Abraham, chose Isaac 
to be the sole progenitor of the 
favored people, and rejected Ishmael 
from that honor altogether ;—and 
this was not merely because Ishmael 
was the son of Hagar, foi in the fami- 
ly of Isaac he preferred Jacob to 
Esau, without regard to the actual 
merit or demerit of either, but for 
reasons in his own mind alone. 
Just so at this time they are not all Is- 
rael which are of Israel, there is 
among that privileged and honored 
people only a remnant, who inherit 
the spiritual promises.’ Then he 
meets the objector again, * What shall 
we say? Is the objection started 
that if this is so, then God is _unright- 
eous? Is it said that if God selects 
out of Israel certain individuals to 
be the objects of his more peculiar 
regard, he treats the rest with injus- 
tice or unkindness ? We deny the in- 
ference. For according to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, all the 
differences which exist among men 
are to be traced ultimately, not to 
any natural difference among those 
who are all alike by native disposi- 
tion sinners, but to the mercy of God 
which makes one man to differ from 
another; and what is nmght on the 
Jarge scale is equally right in the 
present instance. This is what God 
eaid to Moses, [ will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy and will 
have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion. And to take a dif- 
ferent illustration, God said to Pha- 
raoh, For this same purpose have I 
raised thee up—f[exalted you to the 
eminence on which you stand] that 
{ might shew my power in thee. 
Therefore, to repeat the proposition 
in another form, he hath mercy on 
whom he will, and from whom he 
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will he withholds his mercy.’ And 
then the apostle goes on to vindicate 
what he has said, against the objec- 
tion, ‘Why doth he yet find fault, 
for who hath resisted his will ?” 

This view of the course of thought 
in the chapter before us, we do not 
bring forward as being unquestiona- 
bly right in opposition to what Mr. 
Spicer hassaid. We only state it as 
that which obviously seems to be the 
line of the Apostle’s argument, and 
as a view of the matter which plain 
readers of plain understanding will 
not be very ready to give up without 
some substantial proof that some 
other view is the right one. We 
submit it to our author whether his 
work is not capable of some improve- 
ment on this point. 

But if we dwell longer on the scope 
of the Apostle’s argument, we may 
become tedious to some of our read- 
ers. And especially if we should 
go into an inquiry respecting the 
meaning of that fatal stumbling-block 
in the way of Arminian interpreters, 
“Therefore hath he mercy on whom 
he will have mercy,’’—we might find 
ourselves unawares drawn into a dis- 
cussion of what is the true doctrine of 
election. That subject we set aside 
for the present, hoping to take it up 
on some other occasion. Neverthe- 
less, we must be allowed to suggest 
to our author one or two questions 
about his doctrine of national elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Spicer’s doctrine then, as we 
understand it, is this: “Some na- 
tions have been elected to enjoy pe- 
culiar privileges, and from such pri- 
vileges others have been reprobated.”’ 
* When God chooses and rejects in 
this manner, it may be called uwncon- 
ditional election and reprobation.” 
In other words, the difference between 
one nation and another, as it regards 
the means of salvation, is owing to 
the purpose ofa Sovereign God, who 
‘in bestowing his favors on nations 
is not regulated by the deserts of 
those nations, but bestows them upon 
whom, when, and where he pleaseth.” 
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For example, the fact that the peo- 
ple of the United States enjoy the light 
of the gospel, is simply because God 
has elected them to this privilege ; 
and the fact that the miserable tribes 
of the West have not the gospel, is 
because God has reprobated them 
from the enjoyment of such means of 
salvation. According to our author 
then, it is God’s will—it is the Di- 
vine purpose, that has hidden the 
light of salvation from those tribes. 
God has not elected them to Chris- 
tian privileges ; by a sovereign pur- 
pose, they are unconditionally re- 
probated. Now the question very 
naturally comes up, If these things 
are so, what is the use and what is 
the ground of missions to the heathen ? 
It might be said to the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Church ; 
(supposing them to adopt this doc- 
trine,) You confess that God has 
unconditionally reprobated the Mis- 
sisaugas and Potawatamies from the 
privileges of the gospel ; why then 
send them missionaries and thus re- 
sist the purpose of God? If it is 
God's purpose that they shall have the 
gospel, will they not have it, whether 
yousend ittothem ornot? Andif itis 
God’s purpose that they shall not have 
the gospel, must they not be destitute 
of the gospel do what you can? 
Another question about this na- 
tional election and reprobation. How 
much better is it with regard to ob- 
jections against the divine charac- 
ter than the election of individuals ? 
Does not God know that when men 
are left in the darkness of heathen- 
ism, they will assuredly become just 
what Paul, speaking by the Spirit, 
has described in the first chapter’ of 
Romans ; and, by thussinning against 
the light of nature and of conscience, 
will become vessels of wrath fitted 
for destruction ? If God has ordain- 
ed the difference between the Turks 
and the Americans in regard to 
privileges, has he not also ordained 
that difference in regard to character 
and eternal destiny, which he knew 
would be in so many thousands of 
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instances the certain result ? In what 
light then does this “ explanation of 
Scripture” present the character of 
God ? 

We trust that our author’s good 
sense will persuade him to omit in 
future editions the last paragraph 
on page 19th, and the first on page 
20th. The sophistry of that reason- 
ing is too obvious to produce any 
effect ; and he must be aware that 
in arguments of that sort, the ars ce- 
lare artem is of great importance. 
We have only room for a single spe- 
cimen, which we select because it 
seems as if the author had himself 
been imposed upon by some misrep- 
resentation which it has been his 
hap to meet with. 


I would ask whether the eternal 
decree of election does not infallidly 
secure the salvation of all the ELEcT ? 
If it does not, why is it said their num- 
ber cannot be “ diminished 2” But ifthe 
eternal decree of election does infalli- 
bly secure the salvation of the elect, 
and yet although elected, they are not 
in Christ, what necessity is there of a 
union to Christ afterwards, if their 
salvation is already secured without it ? 
p- 20. 

Mr. S. willbe happy to learn that 
he is undera mistake here. No- 
body, within our knowledge, believes 
that the “ eternal decree of election 
infallibly secures the salvation’’ of a 
single human being, except by secur- 
ing first his repentance and faith, 
and thus his vital union with Christ. 
The “ necessity ofa union to Christ,” 
in the case of the elect, is therefore 
this, that according to the “ decree 
of election’? “ their salvation’’ can- 
not be secured without it. 

One more quotation we are bound 
to make, lest we leave on the mind 
of our readers an unfair impression 
of what Mr. Spicer really believes. 


It is owing to the grace of God that 
a sinner is brought to see his danger 
and become penitent. By grace he is 
enabled to seek the Lord and believe 
in the Saviour. It is grace that gives 
him pardon and changes his heart, that 
enables him to do all the good that he 
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does, bears with his infirmities, and 
finally admits him .to an inheritance 
among the sanctified. So that every 
good man on earth, as well as every 
saint in heaven, may exclaim with the 
Apostle, “ By the grace of God iam 
what Iam.” p. 22. 


Does any one ask, What does this 
mean? We ask inreply, What can 
it mean? If it means any thing, it 
seems to mean that the cause of the 
salvation of one man rather than an- 
other, must be found ultimately in 
the mercy of God. The grace 
which saves one does not save all. 
We should be pleased indeed to 
have the language a little more distinct 


and explicit ; but we do believe that 


our auther, and every pious member 
of the community to which he be- 
longs, acknowledges in his heart and 
in his prayers, though perhaps he 
never confesses explicitly in terms, 
that it is God’s mercy which makes 
one man to differ from another. We 
are happy to see our author at the 
conclusion of his work, notwithstand- 
ing all his antipathies against elec- 
tion, and the Connecticut Confes- 
sion, standing on this ground. This 
is a great truth, a faithful saying ; 
and we hope that his preaching will 
never overlook it. God’s mercy 
finds all men alike guilty and wretch- 
ed; some it strives with fora time, and 
hinders from running at once into 
the excess of misery ; others it effec- 
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tually brings to repentance and faith 


and endless life. And the difference 
is not because the latter are of them- 
selves or originally worthier or bet- 
ter than the former, but because 
God’s mercy makes them better, and 
in a sense worthy of eternal life, 
We hope our author’s preaching 
never will militate against this truth. 
He need not tell how God operates 
to make his mercy effectual ; for on 
this point no man knows any thing 
except that the Holy Spirit operates 
by the instrumentality of the truth and 
according to the nature of the mind. 
The fact, however, we hope he will 
not failto urge. Ifhe will tell his 
hearers that it is God’s mercy which 
makes them to differ from the In- 
dians or the Hottentots; he need 
not tell them how. If he will tell 
them, that God’s mercy makes them 
to differ from the wretch who expi- 
ates his crimes on the scaffold; he 
need not tell them how. If he will 
make the penitent and believing 
among his people to understand, that 
it is God’s mercy which makes them 
to differ from the sinner whose heart 
is hardening, and whose unforgiven 
guilt is accumulating amid all the 
privileges of a Christian’ land; he 
need not undertake to tell them how. 
If he will preach this great fact clear- 
ly and distinctly, few will complain 
of him for not preaching the doctrine 
of election. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE regret that the interesting paper of J. S. C. came too late for our pres- 







We regret also that we had no room left for the information communicated 
to us by a respected correspondent oon the Seminary at Gettysburg. 
t 


We rejoice in the very flattering prospects o 


hat Seminary. An institution 


which is the object of so much Christian sympathy and liberality cannot fail to be 
a blessing both to the denomination of Christians who are its founders and to our 


cauntry at large. 














